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WHEN THE DAY SPRINGS. 


When the day springs—the morn of May 
That gives me back the heart I prize— 
Break into rose and gold, O skies! 

Throb fainter, day-star, through the gray, 
Nor vex me longer with thy ray. 





O sweet white dawn! no more delay; 

Sparkles the lawn with dewy spray, 

And from the grass fresh ecents arise, 

And blossoms wake in glad surprise 

To greet thee on thy shining way, 
When the day springs. 


Too slow the hours !—haste, happy day! 

One smile of blue angelic eyes, 

One kiss, forestalling Paradise, 

O’er Love’s bright realm shall give me sway 
When the day springs. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The town councils of twenty Scotch 
towns have this year petitioned Parliament 
to grant suffrage to women. Among them 
are Edinburgh, Dunfermline, Dumfries, 
Dunbar, Linlithgow and Stirling. 

= eee ——— 


A bill granting municipal suffrage to 
single women and widows in Copenhagen 
passed the Danish Folkething (equivalent 
to our House of Reprentatives) by a vote 
of fifty-one to sixteen, but the committee of 
the Upper House has reported adversely, 
fourtoone. ‘The bill was supported by a 
petition from the Danish Women’s Society, 
signed by 1,653 women of Copenhagen, in- 
cluding 584 tax-payers. 
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The women of Iceland will henceforth 
be allowed to pass the higher examinations 
and study in the chief classes of the College 
School at Reykjavik; but they are still 
excluded from all official positions. 

—_—_—eo > 


The Englishwoman’s Review makes a plea 
for police matrons, quoting the good re- 
sults obtained in Chicago and other Amer- 
ivan cities. 


- 
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Wichita, Kansas, has been paraded be- 
fore the Eastern public as ‘tan awful warn- 
ing” of the horrors resulting from women’s 
voting. ‘The actual facts, published with- 
out contradiction in the Wichita New Re- 
public, to be printed in full next week, 
show the groundless nature of these 
charges. Ex uno disce omnes. 
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The following is the text of the new 
Connecticut law making women eligible 
to membership on school boards : 


“No person shall be deemed ineligible to 
Serve as a member of any board of educa- 
tion, board of school visitors, school com- 
mittee, or district committee, or disquali- 


- from holding such office, by reason of 








Much indignation was lately excited by 
the hard case of a Hindoo lady, who was 
Warried when an infant, according to the 
Wages of her country, and who, when she 
‘rived at rational age, refused to live with 
her husband, an ignorant and very disa- 
Steeable person, who was a stranger to 
her. The courts decided that she must 
Comply or go to prison. This moves the 
English Women’s Suffrage Journal to re- 
ps the laws of England on the same sub- 


Until 1884, a suit for the restitution of 
gal rights could be enforced by 
of a writ of attachment against the 

, under which writ a recalcitrant 
was liable to perpetual imprison- 


pr Many English wives have, at vari- 
’ ‘orced to hide, or fly the 

one dad, to escape the alternative. No 
this law, but so long as wives 

only were the sufferers, no one tried to 
wend it. But in. 1884, Mrs. Weldon in- 


“ituted a suit for the restitution of conju- 





1 rights inst her husband, and ob- 
Sined's dewee, under which Mr. Weldon 
was bound to live with his wife or submit 
to perpetual imprisonment. The moment 
that a husband was caught in the meshes 
of this barbarous law, the machinery of 
the Legislature was brought into action to 
set him free. A bill was introduced b 
the Lord-Chancellor, and speedily passed, 
which provided that a decree for the resti- 
tution of conjugal rights should no longer 
be enforced by attachment. Since that 
time, no husband or wife in this country 
can compel cohabitation under penalty of 
imprisonment. 





Sister Marie Theresa, a French nun, who 
has lately been decorated with the cross 
of the Legion of Honor for forty years’ 
service in the army ambulances, seems to 
be not only a brave but a merry woman. 
During a time of hard fighting in Tonquin, 
a bomb fell into an ambulance full of 
wounded men. Sister Theresa seized the 
bomb and carried it to a distance. When 
she set it down it exploded, but, luckily, 
not till she had had time to throw herself 
flat on the ground. Her assistants rushed 
up in terror, and found her unconscious 
and covered with blood. When she re- 
gained her senses she uttered her custom- 
ary phrase, “It’s only a joke,” an expres- 
sion which has since become her nickname. 
At another time she was tending a wound- 
ed man, when she was struck by a passing 
splinter from a charge of metraille; but 
her quiet observation was merely, as 
usual, ‘‘It’s only ajoke.” At the ceremo- 
ny of the decoration, none of the custom- 
ary formalities were omitted. The general 
who conferred the title chevalizre on the 
brave nun touched her with his sword on 
both her shoulders, and finally brushed 
her cheek with his white mustaches. 


se 


THE FESTIVAL CELEBRATED. 


A lively description of the N. E. Woman 
Suffrage Festival in the Boston Record is 





| too good to be omitted: 


The Cheerful Cynic went and bought 
two cards to the suffrage festival and came 
to invite the Historian to go with him up 
to the Hotel Vendome Monday evening. 

**But you are not a suffragist,”’ objected 
the Historian. 

‘Tam a cynic,” returned the other; “I 
intend to go to seoff, and remain to be con- 
verted, if such a thing is possible, but it 
isn’t.” 

‘Tne women would scorn the allegiance 
of so light a being as you are. ‘The men 
who are suffragists are strong and sensi- 
ble fellows. ‘They are persons of ideas, 
not flippant, selfish creatures.” 

‘Don't preach. It doesn’t suit you,” re- 
turned the Cynic; and the two went and 
plunged into the seething chaos where 400 
friends of the cause were striving and 
struggling ardently for the croquettes and 
salads, coffee and creams. It was a tre- 
mendvus rout. People tore about in a 
famished condition, seeking for something 
to devour, and, finding it, stood serenely 
with croquettes hobnobbing on their plates 
with jellies, and bon-bons with salad. At 
last the scramble for supper was done; 
the more famished women who had fol- 
lowed the Vendome waiters into the pan- 
tries, emerged, wiping their fingers on 
their pocket-handkerchiefs, and smiling 
with triumph. 

‘That is one reason that | don’t want 
women to vote,” said the Cynic. ‘There 
will be a terrible rush to the polls of fe- 
males capable of licking their fingers after 
eating pickles with them. They mean 
well, but if this country is to be ruled by 
earnest-eyed souls whose clothes fit like 
those of that woman yonder, I mean to go 
to live in Mexico. She ate seven cro- 

uettes, and I heard her asking William 
Loyd Garrison where she could get an- 
other.” 

‘Hush! Mrs. Livermore is going to 
speak,” said the Historian. 

‘‘What a magnificent voice and manner 
she has,” owned up the Cynic, ‘‘and her 
clothes are good, too,” he admitted. 

‘‘Look at that lovely young girl in lav- 
ender, and keep still if you can.” 

**Now, that’s what I call business,” said 
the Cynic, his eyes resting admiringly 
upon a pretty girl in a pretty dress. Lhe 
process of his conversion to suffrage had 
begun. 

“I always thought all — were 
cranks, and wore outrageous clothes on 
principle,” he whispered. 

Mrs. Helen Gougar got up, presently, to 
make her lively speech on the real methods 
of the Kansas elections, where the women 
voted the other day, and cleaned out the 
towns in the name of law and order. 

The Cynic sat still and listened to her 
with a good deal of curiosity. He pre- 
tended to yawn two or three times, but it 
was plain to see that he was interested in 
spite of himself. 

When she had finished he got up and 
pulled the Historian by e sleeve. 

‘Come,” he said, ‘I’m not going to sta 
here any longer; I’m frightfully tired. 
Besides,” he added, condensing all the 
cynicism of a true opponent of suffrage 
into one sentence, ‘tbesides, I must go 
down to the gymnasium and engage for a 
series of lessons in the manly art of cradle- 
rocking.” 





THE N. E. WOMAN SUFFRAGE FESTIVAL. 


The spacious parlors of Hotel Vendome 
were taxed to their utmost capacity on 
Monday evening, May 23. Before 5 o’clock 
the guests began to arrive, and by 6 o'clock 
four hundred were seated. Many more 
would have been present if space had per- 
mitted. They were received by Mrs. Howe 
and Mrs. Livermore and introduced to the 
invited guests, Mrs. Helen M. Gougar, of 
Indiana; Mrs. J. Ellen Foster, of Iowa; 
Revs. Jenkin Lloyd Jones, of Illinois; 
Eliza Wilkes, of Dakota; Henry Blan- 
chard, of Maine, and Frederic A. Hinckley, 
of Rhode Island. Mrs. Iuicy Stone, to the 
great regret of all, was prevented from at- 
tendance by a severe cold. 

At 6 o’clock Mrs. Howe called the meet- 
ing to order and there was music. 

A collation followed until 7.30 o’clock. 

At the close of the supper, Mrs. Liver- 
more succeeded in securing silence, and 
Mrs. Alice J. Osborne sang, “If I were a 
Voice,” after which Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe, who presided, introduced the 
speaking of the evening as follows: 


ADDRESS OF MRS. HOWE. 

Ladies and Gentlemen : I would beg you, 
as Mrs. Livermore ordered you (laughter) 
just now to come to order, and I pray you 
all to be very quiet in order that you may 
have the pleasure of listening to these 
speakers whose presence here to-night has 
been so great an attraction tous all. Not 
only have we with us a distinguished rep- 
resentative of Eastern eloquence, but also 
three ladies of great reputation from the 
West. Mrs. Livermore will now address 
you and extend to them our cordial wel- 
come. (Applause.) 


Mrs. Mary A. Livermore spoke as fol- 


lows: 
ADDRESS OF MRS. LIVERMORE. 

Ladies and Gentlemen: I can certainly 
make you hear if you will only be quiet. 
This seems to me very much like a meet- 
ing. (Laughter.) It doesn’t seem to me 
at all like a festival or reception. The 
trouble is that we have got too much com- 
pany to-night. We hoped, by escaping 
trom the Meionaon, which is a kind of 
heavenly tomb, that we might have room 
enough; but you see the Hotel Vendome 
isn’t large enough for us (applause), and 
now, right here, | bespeak, for next year, 
Music Hali. (Applause.) 


Mrs. Howe: It will be torn down be- 
fore that. (Laughter.) 


Mrs. Livermore, continuing: Well, if it 
isn’t torn down or occupied on that eve- 
ning as a lager-beer garden, I move we 
adjourn now, for a year hence, to Music 
Hall, and not have any more company 
than we can have sitting down at the 
tables. Our guests this evening are West- 
erners, with something of the largeness 
that they have acquired from communion 
with the West and the great Northwest. 
Here is Dakota on my right, Indiana on 
my left, and Iowa beside me. It is really 
quite a national gathering to-night, al- 
though we did not intend it. It is a most de- 
lightful thing to see here the Rev. Eliza 
Wilkes, at last a regularly ordained and 
settled pastor out in Sioux Falls, Dakota. 
lt is also an unspeakably pleasing thing to 
me that Rev. Jenkin Lloyd Jones, of Chi- 
cago, is here in the interest of his church. 
The next time these broad Westerners 
come to us, they shall have a seat at the 
table, and as much room as is necessary. 
They shall not be crowded together as if 
they were caughtinatrap. (Laughter.) 
We will go somewhere where we will have 
room enough—if not at Music Hall, then 
at the Boston Theatre, or else we will put 
up atentonthe Common. (Applause.) 

We have with us, also, Mrs. J. Ellen 
Foster, of Iowa, the mother and nurse of 
constitutional ene in Kansas, from 
whom you will hear later in the evening. 

We are especially interested to-night in 
welcoming another woman of whom you 
have heard a great deal—an Indiana 
woman—a woman who finds her place any- 
where and everywhere where there is 
work to be done for women; she is always 
ready to help. You have probably heard 
a good deal about this lady rang | the 
last few months, because it was Mrs. Helen 
Gougar who went to the Kansas Legis- 
lature, and drafted the bill for municipal 
suffrage after they had carried Kansas for 
the Constitutional Prohibitory amendment. 
She helped the bill through the Kansas Leg- 
islature, and when it was doubtful whether 
the Governor would sign it, she went to 
the “power behind the throne,”—his wife, 
—converted her and then turned the Gov- 
ernor over to her. (Laughter.) And the 
bill was signed, and municipal suffrage for 
women became a law. ‘Then the papers 
began their predictions. The women 
wouldn’t vote, they said, and wouldn't 
even have interest enough to register. 
Then, when they did register, it was as- 
se that only the bad women were do- 
ing so. Meanwhile, we women suffragists 
of the East kept still. We knew the women 
of Kansas, and we knew Helen Gougar. 
The women of Kansas are as unlike some 
women of New England as if they had 
not been born in the United States. They 
are broader, braver, and not afraid to take 
— that will bring upon them obloquy 
and criticism, if they know they are right. 
So we simply waited, and at last we saw 
that the tables had been turned and that 
so grand a victory for women had never 





been achieved before. The Republicans 
and their leaders did not make the prohib- 
itory amendment a mere political question. 
They dealt with it on the broader basis 
of mem A and therefore received an 
overwhelming victory at the polls. This 
great victory in Kansas is but the first 
fruit of the larger and grander victory we 
are to reap. For, as surely as the sun 
rises to-morrow, this grand movement is 
to be enlarged, although I don’t expect to 
live to see its culmination. That doesn’t 
matter; it is to come—woman suffrage 
throughout the United States—and though 
it may not bring in the millennium, it will 
bring in this, that women will have their 
feet and hands unloosed, and their opinions 
will be expressed, not secretly, but openly 
and at the ballot-box, where they shall be 
counted as their husbands’ are. The great 
influx of foreign immigration into Kansas 
made it necessary that we should do our 
utmost to hasten legislation and secure 
the adoption of the prohibition amendment. 
The men and women of Kansas said: “If 
we don’t carry the prohibitory vote within 
the next five years, we shall never carry 
it.’ Don’t let us forget that woman suf- 
frage is simply a means and not an end. 
After we have secured the right to vote, 
then the real fight begins; then women 
are responsible equally with men for the 
increase or decrease of drunkenness and 
the furtherance of morality and social 
purity. It is our duty, then, to work for 
the great questions which we shall here- 
after be called upon to solve. To-night, 
because of what Mrs. Gougar has done, 
we welcome her here. (Applause.) 

Weare glad not only to give her the hand 
of fellowship, but our hearts in it, and to 
promise her that when she attacks some 
other State in the West, she shall have our 
help, our sympathy, our money and back- 
ing, and that no press shall in the least, by 
any maligning of her good name, misstate- 
ments of her motives, or flinging mud 
upon her, prevent us from standing by her 
as a great leader in the woman's cause. 
Ladies and gentlemen, let me present to 
you the heroine of Kansas for the present, 

rs. Helen M. Gougar, of Indiana. (Loud 
applause. ) 


Mrs. Helen M. Gougar came forward, 
amid great applause, and responded as 
follows: 


ADDRESS OF MRS. GOUGAR. 


Ladies and Gentlemen—I thank you for 
the honor you have conferred upon the 
West by inviting me here to say a word to 
you of the East. I shall not detain you 
to-night with any lengthy talk, but I know 
that you want to hear particularly from 
Kansus. [Applause.] And I am honored 
by the invitation that permits me to bring 
the truth to the East which has been over- 
whelmed with the falsehoods that have 
been sent, through the Associated Press, 
with reference to the grand women and 
grand men of Kansas. I shall make no 
argument for woman suffrage to-night; it 
has its foundation away back in the very 
birth of liberty—the Magna Carta. [ find 
no fault with men because of the present 
order of things, rather do I congratulate 
them; because it took them nearly 1.500 
years to give Christian believers the bal- 
lot, after which they passed on to the abo- 
lition of the property qualification and, 
subsequently, that of color—rivers of blood 
flowing to wipe that out. We have passed 
through the church, property, and color 
baliot and shall soon pass through, in 
God's Providence, the sex ballot. I do not 
feel discouraged at the slow progress of 
woman suffrage here in New England. I 
am sure it will be possible yet to elect 
Mrs. Livermore to Congress from the great 
State of Massachusetts. [Laughter and 
applause.] A voice: ‘*We’ll make her 
President!” [Renewed applause.] Mrs. 
Livermore says she will try to live; she is 
already encouraged. Ladies and geuntle- 
men, this nation is to-day developed into a 
financial giant, and yet it isa moral infant. 
The legislation of the future that will 
save this Republic must be in the inter- 
est of the people. [Applause.j Mr. Em- 
erson has said that the political authority 
that lives ina republic must vote for the 
moral interests of the people. The better 
element wiil soon demand that political 
parties shall legislate for the good rather 
than the bad. Last summer I spent in the 
Old World, and as I gazed at the ruined 
castles, their moats and bridges, I saw 
what a failure man had made of govern- 
ment. I gazed upon the instruments of 
torture, the coats of mail, the beheading 
block, and the gloomy London Tower, and 
again I saw whata failure man has made 
in matters of human government. Such is 
the lesson of this oJd-time civilization, and 
I believe it is the mission of the American 
Republic to profit by its teachings. ‘To 
do better it will take the best efforts of 
all the good men and all the good women 
of the country. [Applause.] ‘here is one 
State in this Union which has attempted 
the highest form of legislation for its peo- 
ple, and that is the State of Kansas, for 
which I have thehonor of speaking to-night. 
It was the first to fight the great battle be- 
tween slave and free territory, and it came 
in free. It was the first State to adopt the 
constitutional provision giving women 
equal industrial and property rights. To- 
day, statistics show that Kansas has the 
highest average of intelligence, notwith- 
standing that Boston is in Massachusetts. 
[Laughter.] It was the first State to pro- 
hibit the deadly work of the liquor traffic, 
and to-day she has but five counties that 
know such a thing asa poor-house, thanks 
to the prohibitory law! I have always 

(Concluded on Second Page.) 





CONCERNING WOMEN 


Mrs. RicHarp Bonp, of Boston, has 
left $23,000 to Dartmouth College. 

MISS SARAH ORNE JEWETT has gone to 
South Berwick, Mass., for the summer. 


Mrs. Mary A. Tatcort, of Chicago, 
gives $1000 to the Humane Society of that 
city, every year. 

J. GRACE ALEXANDER is treasurer of 
the Security Savings Bank of Winchester, 
New Hampshire. 


KATE SANBORN, the well-known writer 
and newspaper correspondent, is a niece 
of Daniel Webster. 


Dr. Mary E. BATES, regarded as one of 
the best surgeons in Chicago, was the first 
woman to graduate from a medical col- 
lege in that city. She has a large prac- 
tice. 

Mrs. HELEN CAMPBELL, since her 
‘*Prisoners of Poverty” called attention to 
the sufferings of poor sewing women, has 
received hundreds of applications from 
people who want seamstresses. 

FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE has published 
an appeal to the women of England to 
help in providing a central home and ade- 
quate organization for the Women’s Pro- 
tective and Provident League. 


Miss WINIFRED EDGERTON, who re- 
ceived the degree of Ph. D. from Columbia 
College last year, is the teacher of mathe- 
matics in the New York school of which 
Miss Rose Elizabeth Cleveland has become 
the associate principal. 


MME. JANE DIEULAFOY, who received 
the cross of the Legion of Honor last fall 
for the help she gave to her husband’s ex- 
plorations at Susa, tells the story of their 
efforts and discoveries in Harper’s Maga- 
zine for June. It is as interesting as a ro- 
mance. 


Miss LUCRETIA CROCKER is to be com- 
memorated by a fund to found scholar 
ships in connection with the Marine Bio- 
logical Laboratory, for teachers in the 
Boston public schools. Contributions may 
be sent to Miss Lucia M. Peabody, 9 St. 
James St., Roxbury, Mass. 


LADY HARBERTON lately gave a lecture 
on dress reform, to ladies only, in the Crys- 
tal Palace. ‘The room was crowded, and a 
lady who attended as an agent of Worth, 
the great Paris dressmaker, expressed her- 
self much pleased with the costume in- 
vented by Lady Harberton. 


Miss LELIA J. ROBINSON, of the Suffolk 
Co. (Mass.) bar, thinks the West offers 
better opportunities than the East to a 
woman lawyer, and that the further West 
one goes, the more favorable the conditions 
become. Oregon and Washington ‘Terri- 
tory she thinks the best field of all. 

Mrs. MARTHA J. LAMB, editor of the 
Magazine of American History, is a member 
of thirteen learned societies, a life-member 
of the American Historical Society, and a 
Fellow of the Clarendon Historical Soci- 
ety of Edinburgh. She is said to bea very 
modest and unassuming little woman. 


Mrs. ERNEST Hart has done much to 
help the suffering Donegal peasantry by 
a system of cottage industries. Glove- 
knitting, crocheting, and embroidery give 
many poor Irish women a chance to earn 
a few shillings to help the family fund. 
Mrs. Hart is also trying to revive the lace- 
making industry in Ireland. 


THE EMPRESS OF CHINA issued a de- 
cree, just before her retirement, advocat- 
ing the development of the mining re- 
sources of the empire. She administered 
a severe rebuke to the provineial authori- 
ties who have thrown difficulties in the 
way of working the mines, and warned 
them that such conduct would not be tol- 
erated. 

CLARA LOUISE, KELLOGG says that an 
American girl need not study abroad to be- 
come a professional singer, but can learn 
in this country, if she will work hard, 
give up most of the pleasures young people 
prize, study dramatic action as well as 
singing, and give her whole time to prepa- 
ration. Her general health must be 
watched over as carefully as her voice. 
She must eat nourishing food, take plenty 
of exercise, and get nine hours’ sleep. 

Miss FRANCES HELEN COLENSO, who 
has lately died, was a daughter of Bishop 
Colenso, and joint author with Colonel Ed- 
ward Durnford of the “History of the 
Zulu War.” She contributed the political 
chapters, and he the military narrative. 
Afterwards she published a work called 
“The Ruin of Zululand,” and was intend- 
ing to edit a number of her father’s letters. 
Her early death will be lamented by the 
Zulus. : 
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COMBINATION ey 


The need of combination among women 
for self-protection is the subject of an ad- 
dress by Emily Blackwell, M. D., delivered 
at the Eleventh Anniversary of the New 
York Committee for the Prevention of 
State Regulation of Vice. 

There is nothing which makes a more 
painful impression in reading the reports, 
official or popular, upon the modes in 
which women are drawn into vice, than 
the utter helplessness of girls and young 
women in face of danger and temptation 
which they reveal. In the English official 
Blue Book on the international traffic in 
girls they are represented as being decoyed 
wholesale, under the pretext of being pro- 
vided with honest situations. When they 
find themselves in houses of disreputable 
character they appear entirely unable to 
protect themselves, to escape, or to resent 
their destruction ; they fall helplessly, and 
accept the situation madefor them. From 
the discussion called out by Mr. Stead’s 
revelations, the impression is derived that, 
in London, young girls can be bought to 
any extent, and destroyed as unresistingly 
—almost as cheaply—as sheep. In the ac- 
counts of the stream of women decoyed to 
the Michigan lumber-camps, or in such in- 
cidents as that which gave rise lately to a 
trial in Newark, we find the same thing. 
Here it was a business man—a church mem- 
ber, a man of good reputation—who was 
shown to have seduced in his office over 
forty young girls, who are not any of them 
represented as willing accomplices, yet the 
matter was accomplished so easily, so 
quietly, that no disturbance was created, 
no suspicion excited in adjoining rooms, of 
such nefarious proceedings. Everywhere 
the woman seems to succumb, to sink help- 
lessly and unresistingly into the quagmire. 
Occasionally, undoubtedly, she falls a vic- 
tim to brute force, but this can hardly be 
the case with the mass of those who are 
represented as drawn in unintentionally 
and unwillingly. They seem, rather, not 
to possess the moral force to make effectual 
resistance; to be overawed by threats or 
determined insistance; to be weak before 
temptation; or they are ignorant, be- 
wildered, unable to withdraw themselves 
from a perilous position, not knowing how 
or where to look for work, direction, or 
protection. We are as dismayed at the 
feebleness of the victims as at the brutal 
selfishness of the aggressors. 

If we seek the causes of this feebleness, 
we find it largely due to two factors: 
First, A conventional ideal of woman’s 
character and life which is utterly at vari- 
ance with the requirements of the actual 
position of the mass of women. Secondly, 
'The ignorance of the world, and the entire 
isolation, of women workers. 

There is a lack of combination—of esprit 
de corps—among women, which contrasts 
strongly with what we find among men. 
No man stands alone. He has his trade- 
union, his club, his political affiliations and 
business connections, leaders to whom he 
looks up, companions in his work, and out- 
door occupations. He is at home and 
at ease in his active life, and has a hun- 
dred connections with his fellows, be it on 
a higher or lower level, in a narrower 
or wider sphere. Women have nothing of 
all this. ‘They are not even one class, xs 
men are. For, despite the divisions of 
capital and labor, of employer and em- 
ployed, there is no hard and marked line 
dividing men. ‘There is a constaut circula- 
tion in the ranks, a shading-off between the 
lines, that make a union throughout and 
constitutes them one body. 

But women are, and always have been, 
divided into three sharply marked classes, 
each having a distinct character, resulting 
from its relations to men. Demosthenes, 
speaking of Greek women, says: ‘‘We have 
courtesans for our pleasure, concubines 
for our service, wives to give us children 
and rule our homes with fidelity.” And 
we find the same threefold division to-day. 
A class of women protected as the wives 
of men. ‘The ideal of this class is abso- 
lute purity, which is to rest largely upon 
ignorance of vice and seclusion from the 
outside world. Devotion to her individual 
home and home ties, and a strict limitation 
of her interests and thoughts to these, or 
to superficial social relations growing out 
of them, is considered the natural and de- 
sirable mental attitude of such a woman. 
She must not work; she must not know 
the hard facts of life. She must be always 
the graceful, affectionate, ornamental de- 
pendent—an adjective, not a noun. ‘The 
men of this class are the leaders of the 
masses; they have the widest knowledge 
of the world, the broadest outlook. They 
are the heads, the rulers and guides in the 
various departments of affairs. ‘They know 
each other, and work in various combina- 
tions to influence the ranks below them, to 
direct the tide of life. 

But the women of this class can occupy 
no such position to the women below 
them; they can not be guides or leaders. 
They have neither the qualities requisite 
for such an attitude, nor have they an idea 
of a collective womanhood of which they 
are an essential and responsible part. 
They are, as a rule, personal in their views 
and aims. ‘Their attitude towards others 
of their own level is rather that of social 
rivalry than of union in a common sister- 
hood. From the ranks below them they 
are arated by an impassable gulf, by 
the hither side of which their knowledge 
and their interests are bounded. This 
sharply-marked division of women, and 
this narrow ideal of woman, has naturally 
grown out of the cruel fallacy of a double 
standard of morality. If men were not to 
be virtuous, they could not desire, nor 
even tolerate, a universally virtuous 
womanhood. A virtuous class was all 
that was possible or desirable, and this 
class could only be maintained by creating 
for it a limited, secluded, protected exist- 
ence, which reacts upon its habits, cus- 
toms, and r,and moulds them to 
the conventional standard. ; 

At the other extremity of the scale 
this class, which represents the accepted 
type of womanhood, comes its shadow— 

body of outcasts who live partially or 
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London alone! while there, asin ali 
this great stratum Pr oy 
vice, comes another, the iowest class 
of workingwomen, whose starvation 
wages are eked out by unacknowledged 
illegal relations. So much is this the case 
in Paris that Lecour, in his report upen 
prostitution, states that the wages of large 
numbers of working women would not 
keep them from starvation without this re- 
source, and proposed, in consequence, 
that all single workingwomen should be 
placed under the surveillance of the police 
as “suspicious” persons, liable at any time 
to be summoned to prove their innocence. 

There is noantagonism among men com- 
parable to that which exists between these 
two orders, which are, nevertheless, in 
society as it is constituted, essentially 
connected, each being the inevitable com- 
plement of the other. Virtuous women 
regard these pariahs with horror, as the 
opprobrium and disgrace of womanhood ; 
but justice would require that this repro- 
bation should be tempered by a painful 
interest due to the knowledge that the 
privileged seclusion of the favored class is 
founded upon the degradation of the low- 
est; that the former owe to the latter the 
reparation due from those who involunta- 
rily profit by the spoliation of others to 
those who are thus disinherited for their 
beuefit. Weshould never forget that mis- 
erable, evil, wicked, as these women may 
be, they have been thrust into these depths 
by the same social forces which have ex- 
alted their more fortunate sisters; for 
whoever condones licentiousness in men 
tacitly accepts the necessity of the exist- 
ence of this lowest depth of human degra- 
dation. 

Between these two extremes comes the 
army of working women. 

No man can fully appreciate the indus- 
trial misery of women upon whom de- 
volves the necessity of earning a support 
for themselves or others. As work in all 
its forms is still considered derogatory to 
women, the necessity they are under to work 
removes them at once, more or less com- 
pletely, from the only class to which full 
social respect, esteem, and protection are 
accorded. At the same time they are re- 
garded as interlopers in the world of in- 
dustry. It is somewhat discreditable for 
them to be there; they are unwelcome in- 
truders in a sphere properly belonging to 
men. Hard work, miserable pay, a monot- 
onous life, and more or less social stigma, 
is the general lot. They themselves have 
imbibed the popular ideas of what is desir- 
able for women, and regard it as the great 
object of life to be supported by some one 
else, to escape from the necessity of work, 
and they do not fully respect either them- 
selves or their fellow workers. 

They have no leaders among themselves. 
In work they are under the direction of, and 
dependent on, the pleasure of men who 
do not respect them as they do masculine 
workers, or regard them as entitled to the 
consideration due to non-working women. 
‘hey are outside the pale both socially and 
industrially, and are fair prey in both ca- 
pacities. ‘They are separated by an im- 
passable gulf from the richer women, who 
should naturally be their leaders; they 
have no habit or power of combination 
among themselves. Each one, ignorant 
and inexperienced, struggles along unaid- 
ed, and has no expectation of aid or sup- 
port, unless it come to her from some man. 
Every working girl soun learns thac she 
has a higher immediate value as an article 
of merchandise than as a worker, and that 
the men who are insolent taskmasters to 
her in that capacity have fair words and 
money for her in another direction. 

For there is one profession for women 
which is never fuil; one occupation which 
has its agents, with bribes and tempta- 
tions, always at hand. Nor does virtue 
bring the same reward to the poor that it 
does to the rich. It does not save them 
from contumely, from the sense of being 
socially at a disadvantage. 
discredit in want of purity, but there is no 
special merit in it. To win the approba- 
tion and admiration of men is the more or 
less avowed object of the education of 
girls. ‘The immense importance attached 
to dress and personal appearance, to man- 
ner and etiquette, teach them that social 
attraction is the great object, and all that 
is inculeated in the way of womanly char- 
acter tends to unfit them for self-protec- 
tion. Obedience, self-repression, tact, 
self-devotion, are drilled into them early 
aud endlessly. Moral courage, self-re- 
spect, independence, are indirectly dis- 
couraged. 

There is a work to be done among women 
parallel to that done by the White Cross 
Society among men. As to these we 
preach the duties of purity, self-restraint 
and consideration for others, so we need 
to arouse women to the value of courage, 
self-respect, and a sense of responsibility 
to their common womanhood. They must 
recognize that work is as honorable to 
women as to men; that it is a social crime 
to allow any girl to reach maturity unfitted 
for self-support, or unprovided with the 
training which would make it possible for 
her to stand upon her own feet when it is 
necessary. ‘They should feel that the in- 
terests of women are one and inseparable, 
from the very highest to the very lowest. 

Combination and united action are, if 
possible, more essential to women than to 
men. The strength of women is purely 
that of moral force. So long as brute 
strength is the controlling force in society, 
women have no place nor chance in it. 
Foren Ape simply sacrificed to the physical 
D of the race. But civilization means 
the predominance of moral over physical 
force, and the more complete this ascend- 
ency, the better pba is there for 
the development of women to their full 
perfection. But, to reach this end, they 
must develop and exert their own moral 
force. This must be done, not only by in- 
dividual but by collective action. 
highest must realize that she is outraged 
by the degradation of the lowest, and that 
her own status is rendered insecure by the 
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wom 
of women contributes its quota toward 
forming this general estimate which de- 
cides the standing of each individual. Ev- 
ery woman should feel that it is incum- 
bent on her to do her part toward raisin 

this estimate, not only by her persona 
work and conduct, but by the 

which comes through union, and should 
lend her aid to organized efforts for self- 
help and self-protection. 

The Temperance Unions are almost the 
only example of any widely combined ef- 
fort of women to exert an organized infla- 
ence in any special direction. ‘There should 
be even more universal organizations for 
other ends. If ated A girl knew, as a mat- 
ter of course, that in each city, however 
large, or village, however small, there was 
an organization to which she could apply 
and find advice, information, and moral 
support when needed, she would not feel 
that she had to struggle alone against in- 
fluences too strong tor her. If working 
women could be brought together in 
unions, in clubs, in organizations, in which 
they found fellowship and the support 
that comes of companionship and inter- 
course, they would not be so weak, so 
single-handed in the struggle for existence. 

We want the whole moral force of women 
organized to uphold the demand that the 
purity which is theoretically the ground- 
work of virtue in women should be possi- 
ble to all women;-that this virtue should 
be founded on knowledge, not on igno- 
rance of life; that all women should work 
in their own way; that feebleness and in- 
efficiency should be discreditable in women 
as in men, and that the education of girls 
should no longer be so well adapted to de- 
velop these sources of weakness. 

Classes, like individuals, are apt to be 
taken at their own estimate. 

When women form and uphold a higher 
estimate of themselves as a body, men will 
learn to respect them also. 

The morai force women could thus ex- 
ert would be immense, and might bring 
about a change in the tone of both men 
and women which would raise the rela- 
tions between them to a higher level than 
is conceivable so long as, at present, men 
mistake the predominence of their lowest 
instincts for manliness, and women seek 
the basis of charm in weakness and narrow 
personality. 

EMILY BLACKWELL, M. D. 
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THE MOTE IN OUR OWN EYE. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

The driving winter storms are borne 
with easy serenity by the inmates of the 
warm, luxurious home, and the thorn in 
our neighbor's side is much harder for 
him to bear than for us. It is in exactly 
the same way that the sheltered, happy 
sisterhood, the band of mothers and wives 
to whom the question of “rights” is but a 
name, are able to forget or to ignore the 
wrongs so relentlessly inflicted in the 
name of the law on the great army of 
friendless and undefended women. Yet 
the iron grasp of injustice sets its cruel 
ptint daily into the hearts of women equal- 
ly sensitive of soul, and as surely framed 
for loving as are they, and no gallant band 
of knights buckle on their armor, brave 
with the favors of inspiring women, to 
ride to their relief. 

But even the most selfish, aimless 
woman who dawdles away her butterfly 
existence, and the most easy-going voter 
who is confident that women have more 
rights now than are good for them, must 
recognize something amiss in the adminis- 
tration of modern justice as practiced in a 
case just settled in the New York courts. 

A certain wife appeared, one Mrs. Mar- 
garet E. Carpenter, arraigned on com- 
plaint of her husband's mistress, who ac- 
cused the wife of annoying and threaten- 
ing to kill her. The unjustifiable course 
of the accused consisted in following up 
the traces of the guilty pair, her husband 
and the plaintiff, from one resort to an- 
other, having obliged them to make no 
less than eight changes of rooms during 
the past two years. to evade her pursuit. 
During all this period the wronged wife 
claims to have tried in vain to persuade 
her husband to return to her. 

There would seem to be a redress for all 
this, and the majesty of the law, thus in- 
voked, arose in its might. Justice Duffy 
heard both stories, then asked the wife 
why she wanted to live with her “loafer 
of a husband,” and told her that it was 
not worth her while to annoy her rival in 
his affections, adding, ‘‘If he won't support 
you, get another man to live with you.” 
He ended by committing the wife one 
month, in default of $700 for her good be- 
havior, assuring her that the next time 
she annoyed her husband’s mistress he 
would send her to the Island for one year. 
Thus convinced of the error of her ways, it 
is to be hoped that the dissatisfied wife 
will no longer place any obstacle in the 
path of her husband’s innocent pleasures. 
Perhaps it needs instances like this to 
open the eyes of the serene sisterhood. If 
this is what woman suffrage is not, haste 
the day of woman suffrage! 

But this little story has a still more 
practical lesson to the individual woman. 
How much share has woman herself, 
think you, in bringing upon her own head 
such a visitation of misery as that under 
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so long as 
girls and unspeakably culpa- 
ble give countenance to confessedly 
dissolute young men, just so long as the 
true woman is powerless to refute as a 
slander the boast of the roué that ‘‘women, 
as everybody knows, like a fast man,” 
just so long as cultivated young women 
can say, as One not very long ago said in 
my hearing, ‘‘I should not want to marry 
a man who had never seen the fast side of 
life,”—while these things be, wives will 
continue to drink the bitterness of the 
waters of Marah. Wild oats are self-sow- 
ing perennials, and, once in the ground, 
may be depended upon to produce an un- 
varying round of seed-time and harvest— 
harvested but to seed again. With eyes 
open to this stern law of nature, then, let 
our young women wed, and let those 
whose social state is already fixed put the 
stamp of their disapproval or their favor, 
as merit shall demand, upon the individual 
men whom the none-too-rigidly-watched 
doors of society admit to their presence. 
We rise by slow degrees; but, until 
women realize the import und consequence 
of their social inconsistency, blindness, 
and laxity of purpose, until the good 
woman insists that the hand in which her 
own is placed shall be equally stainless, 
and the purpose to live a straightforward, 
blameless life be no less definitely defined, 
until that day, whatever wrongs may be 
lifted from the outward estate, the 
woman’s heart will still be held in bonds 


of her own forging. 
GEORGIA A. PECK. 


SOCIAL SUPERIORS. 








Mr. Brander Matthews lately quoted, at 
a discussion held in New York as to the 
working of republican government, an 
early statement by Lowell which seems to 
me to contain a brief epitome of the whole 
matter, and to be too good to forget. Low- 
ell said—I quote from memory—“If it be 
a good thing for an English duke that he 
has no social superior, I think it can hard- 
ly be bad for an American farmer.” It re- 
minded me of a saying by a classmate of 
mine, so fond of England and so ashamed 
of his own country that he used to define 
it as the mission of the United States ‘to 
vulgarize the whole world,” who yet re- 
sented being taken too literally in this re- 
mark, and would tell a story of the dis- 
gusting sycophancy of middle-class Eng- 
lishmen toward people of rank, contrast- 
ing it with the perfect indifference of the 
average American traveller, unconscious 
of having a social superior anywhere. 

But there is an aspect of this ‘social 
superior” question so obvious that I won- 
der to see so little said about it. Does it 
not really form a key to the whole ques- 
tion of domestic service? It often seems 
to me that the estimable ladies who are al- 
ways urging, and with many good argu- 
ments, that young girls thrown upon them- 
selves for support should choose house- 
work rather than the factory miss the 
most important point in the whole affair. 
Those who refuse housework in this form 
do it, not because they dread work, for 
they usually work harder elsewhere; nor 
because housework seems to them degrad- 
ing, because they have almost all helped 
their mothers to do it, and they probably 
expect to do it for themselves when they 
are married. There is nothing that the 
ladies who advise them can say about it 
which has any effect upon their minds, be- 
cause the main point is so often left un- 
touched. The thing that really influences 
them is the dislike—which they share with 
dukes and duchesses—of having social su- 
periors. 

Say what you please, they are not made 
conscious, in the life of factory operatives 
or “‘sales ladies,” of having distinct social 
superiors, whereas every day of domestic 
service seems to imply the distinct and 
formal recognition of such superiority. 
The more distinct the recognition, the 
less it is liked. To be the “help” ina 
farmer’s family, eating at the family table 
and coming in at the same door, reduces 
this sense of social inferiority to the small- 
est point, or extinguishes it altogether. 
Nor is there much of it in the rural hotel, 
where the life of the hired men and girls 
is a thing by itself, and no sense of actual 
inferiority is pressed on them. Then there 
are many families where a tone of kindly 
friendliness prevails, and excludes all op- 
pressive sense of social superiors; and if 
all families were like this, there would be 
much less scarcity of “‘living-out girls,” 
as they like to call themselves. But just 
in proportion as distinctions become mark- 
ed and artificial, the dislike becomes great- 
er to anything that implies social inferior- 
ity. It is in vain to tell those thus situated. 
that labor is honorable, and household la- 
bor especially so, to say that a good ser- 
vant ranks higher than a good factory 
hand, and so on. The ladies who say this 
fail to convince others because they do not 
really convince themselves. This is the 
real difficulty. 








| n ea this is what 
mak real diffleulty—-that these be 
nevole Laalesmampelves, in their secret 
souls, regard member of a poor fam. 
ily who goes out to service as occupying 
lower social plane than her sister who tends 
in a store or works in a shoe factory. It jg 
the same with men. I remember an occ. 
sion, many years ago, when a whole sub. 
urban village was thrown into confusion 
because Mr. "s man-servant was 4). 
lowed to buy a ticket and dance at a yjj. 
lage ball, although the young farmers ang 
mechanics were all expected and eye, 
begged to attend. “What is the differ. 
ence?” was asked. “Why, of course,” 
said the ladies on the committee, “‘you ex. 
pect to dance in the same set, at a country 
ball, with your milkman and shoemaker, 
but as to meeting on the same terms Mr, 
*s man-servant, that is a very differ. 
ent thing.” I never could see why it was 
different, but long observation has cop. 
vinced me that itis so regarded. Now it 
the very ladies who give all the good ad. 
vice still make this distinction, aud ran 
household service as socially inferior to 
the more independent lines of work, how 
can they expect not to be taken at their 
word? They may talk never so much about 
the dignity of household employment, but 
they do not live up to it for themselves, 

I have lately asked a series of ladies, 
who are all content with their own social 
positions, whether they would regard it as 
more of a sacrifice for a son or a brother 
to marry a young girl who had worked in 
a factory or one who had “lived out”; and 
they have uniformly expressed preference 
for the factory over the other alternative. 
On being pressed for reasons, some said 
that they did not know, but that was the 
way they felt. Others said that house- 
hold service seemed ‘more menial”; 
others, that it would be awkward to re- 
ceive as an equal one who had opened the 
door for you or swept your room. Each 
of these reasons seemed rather flimsy, but 
not more so than the general feeling of 
which it is a part. To me it is all un- 
meaning. The only things really impor. 
tant are character, intelligence, and refine- 
ment; and nothing can be less important 
than the question what a person's employ- 
ment is or has been, so it be honest. 

‘‘Who sweeps a room, as for Thy laws, 
Makes that and the action fine.” 

But the point now of interest is to know 
what the general impression is; and s0 
long as the employers themselves regard 
household service as being socially lower 
than working at the needle or at the loom, 
how can they expect that the persons most 
concerned will fail to see it? If we regard 
all this as a prejudice, let us go to work to 
correct it. In the meantime we must re 
member that those who are in our employ 
are really taking themselves at our own 
valuation, and cannot consistently be cen- 
sured. When your best handmaiden leaves 
your employ and accepts lower pay ina 
‘“‘box-factory”’ or at some “‘straw-works,” 
remember that she may do it for precisely 
the same reason that Queen Victoria got 
herself declared ‘“‘Empress of India” as 
well as Queen of England—in order that 
she might henceforth have no social supe- 
rior.—T. W. H., in Harper’s Bazar. 
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THE NEW OUTLOOK. 





The secret of success in life, in its best 
sense of noble and generous achievement, 
is to discover one’s own polarity and keep 
true to it. With a bias of temperament 
toward one thing, it is poor policy to at 
tempt another. This principle is one to be 
especially held in view in the higher edu- 
cation of women. Te men so great a Vi 
riety of arts, professions, and pursuits 
open, that it is rare to find the boy con" 
strained to adopt one when all his prefet- 
ences go to another. The world is wide 
before him, and if he has a genius for the 
laboratory he is not obliged to forego this 
and enter the ministry, With the exted- 
sion of science, countless fields open i0 
that direction alone. Literature, journal 
ism, the law, the ministry and pedagogy 
offer solid ground to their followers, and, 
by the elevation of technical and manual 
training, a great range of the industrial 
pursuits is perfectly eligible to educated 
men. The movement to enlarge the voc* 
tions for women is a very earnest OD¢ 
and by pressure of necessity must succeed. 
There have been hitherto but two extrem® 
in the way of work for women. One W# 
where the woman of genius made her 
place in art or literature or drama, 
where she led the refined and intellectual 
life possible to the teacher; and the other 
extreme. that as a subordinate in manuil 
employment, where work, wages, and su! 
roundings are wholly unsuited to the edt 
cated woman. But new vistas open. 
great and honorable world of finance, of 
business, of science, reveal their countless 
branches of work. Women who are 
with the organizing and direetive fore? 
will come to the front as great 
the founders and heads of mercantile 
houses, as well as of superintendents of ¥* 
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rious important branches of these houses. 
They will become architects, assayers of 
metals, chemists and contractors. Science, 
especially, offers brilliant advantages in vo- 
cations for women. Practically the bars 
are all down, and women need only edu- 
cate themselves to enter and possess the 
land.—Lilian Whiting, in Boston Traveller. 


b> On 


THE FOUNDATION OF REFORM. 


The only thing that will help the world 
js that men should do right. We feel this 
when objectors to land reform, to labor re- 
form, to anything you like, say “But the 
good of this would be neutralized by man’s 
selfishness or greed or passions.” Of 
course it would. Not all the reforms in 
the world will do one jot or tittle of good, 
unless men reform themselves. 

But what are we to du? How are we, 
who, maybe, feel ourselves all alone be- 
fore this great mass of warring interests 
and selfishness and wrong, to make them 
doso? There is where ‘Mind your own 
business” comes in. 

This is what every one of us can do, to 
be pure and upright and truthful in the 
smallest concerns of life. Nota false word, 
or a bit of seamped work, or a cheap thing 
bought, (‘such a bargain!” when, if we 
only thought, we must know it has cost 
tears and blood, if not worse), or a chance 
missed of keeping up the human brother- 
hood—the cup of cold water or the kindly 
word! No one can measure the power 
which one true life, one loving heart, can 
exercise on all around; nay, any who can 
measure the doubt, the distrust, the cyni- 
cism spread round them by the selfish, the 
hypocrite, and the libertine may guess it 
by contraries. 

And it is very far from being, in this 
case, a maxim of timid “individualism.” 
Every man who does his duty truly (duty 
being interpreted by love) in every rela- 
tion of life is sure, sooner or later, to come 
into collision with the world, the flesh, and 
the devil, with the idols of the market, or 
the conventions of the drawing-room. In 
whatever shape it may appear, whether 
great or trivial, whether in politics or liter- 
ature, in the barracks or the building- 
yard or the engine-room, his trial is sure 
to come to him. And he who gains that 
victory—crosses that Rubicon—has done 
more for his fellows than if he had found- 
ed and endowed a university. He who 
sets out single-hearted, with his face Zion- 
ward, never knows where the path may 
lead him by the way, it may be through 
martyrdom.—A. Werner, in The Christian 


Socialist. 
~-——- —e@e- ———- 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


A Key to Cooxine. By Catherine Owen. 
Clark W. Bryan, Holyoke, Mass. Price, 25 
cents. 


This pamphlet of forty-eight pages gives 
instructions in the elementary principles 
of cooking, which, if thoroughly compre- 
hended, are a key that will unlock many 
kitchen mysteries, otherwise insoluble. 
How to boil, stew, broil, fry, and roast; 
how to make bread, soup, and sauces,— 





knowledge on these points would be of 


value to every one, yet how few possess 
it! This book is needed. H. B. B. 


ENGLIsH As Sue 1s Taveut. By Caroline B. 
Le Row. Cassell & Co., New York. 


This laughable little book contains genu- 
ine answers to examination questions in 
our public schools. They are extremely 
amusing and suggestive. The purpose of 
the author is a by a quotation 
from Dickens: ‘‘Dr. Blimber’s establish- 
ment was a great hothouse, in which there 
was a forcing apparatus continually at 
work. Mental green peas were produced 
at Christmas and intellectual asparagus all 
the year round.” ‘In this battle of educa- 
tors against nature and common-sense lu- 
dierous errors constantly occur, and these 
are herein simply quoted and classified. 

e comic effect surpasses a whole library 
of the literature of fun. H. B. B. 


ALExXanDER’s Emprre. By Prof. John Pent- 
land Mahaffy, D. D., and Arthur Gilman, 
M. A. New York and London: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. Illustrated. 1887. Price, $1.50. 


This is the fifteenth volume of the “Story 
of the Nations.” Its subject is one of the 
most dramatic series of human events. 

maps which accompany the volume 
Ww the incredibly small extent of Mace- 
onia and Greece, as compared with the 
vast area of the Orient which Alexander 
with the fall of republican liberty under 
ilip of Macedon, the father of Alexander. 
t, in truth, with his conquests the influ- 
ence of Greece spread over the entire civil- 
world. only to be supplanted by the 
*tipire of Rome, as this in turn was modi- 
and transformed by Christianity. 
H. B. B. 


My Creep, By M. J. Savage. Boston: George 
H. Ellis, 1887. Price, $1.50. 


In this age of individualism, preachers of 
on are no longer content to be classi- 

48 Catholic or Protestant; as ss 
Presbyterian, Congregationalist or 

ist; as orthodox or liberal. 

= thinker differs from every other, 
feels impelled to put into print his own 
paeasintees ‘on God, Revelation, 
its on ation, 

The Church, Salvation, and Immor- 
vast themes, with the relations 

and science, between his- 

and modern thought, are 


5 
E 


Subjugated. Most Greek histories stop. 





considered in a le 12mo. volume. Like 
all the works of bright, active-minded 
thinker, it is full of s tions and will 
be read with interest by persons of all 
shades of opinion. H. B, B. 


Sanactnesca. By F. Marion Crawford. New 
York: Macmillan & Co. 1887. Price, $1.50. 


There is no book of travels so graphic 
and instructive as a well-written story de- 
scriptive of foreign persons and places. 
Mr. Crawford has a remarkable power of 
reproducing life and character amid their 
natural scenery and surroundings. This 
book is a study of modern Rome, with the 
added element of personal and dramatic 
interest. Many a stranger spends a year 
in Rome and brings away impressions far 
less vivid and truthful than he will get from 
a arene of Saracinesa. That the story 
is interesting, goes without saying. ‘The 
element of passion is too prominent. There 
is a too-apparent sympathy for conser- 
vatism in every form. ‘The tone is dis- 
tinctly worldly and conventional. But, 
like the author’s previous works, it has in 
it an element of fidelity to life, as he sees 
it, and the picture is valuable accordingly, 
because it is a transcript of the observa- 
tion and experience of a man of intelli- 
gence and culture. H. B. B. 


Fretp, Woop, anD Mrapow Ramses. By 
Amanda R. Harris. 


This beautiful illustrated description of 
American birds is at once an ornament 
for the drawing-room and an acquisition 
to the library. ‘The pewee, the partridge, 
the whip-poor-will, the cuckoo, the vireo, 
the cat-bird, the sand-piper; the grass- 
finch, the hermit-thrush, the king-bird, the 
save-swallow; the ehebéc, the Baltimore 
oriole, and the chimney-swallow, are all 
described. Their habits were noted by the 

atient waiting and keen watching of two 
bright girls, during a happy summer, out 
of pure love for wild birds and a desire to 
know their ways. Weeks of wandering 
over miles of country, through woods and 
across meadows and along streams, have 
given their charm to this lovely volume. 
‘The mere information is already contained 
in other books. ‘All but the best part,” 
says our author. ‘All but the glory of 
the summer skies, the freshness of the air 
of June, the cool green coverts, the shad- 
owy wood-paths, the ripple of waters. All 
but our own experience of these perfect 
days, and the seeing and the hearing and 
knowing for ourselves.” H. B. B. 


How To Trave.; Hints, Advice, and Sugges- 
tions to Travellers by Land and Sea all over 
the Globe. By Thomas W. Knox. New York 
and London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1887. 
Price, $1. 


The rapid and continuous increase of 
travel growing out of improved methods 
of locomotion and the increase of wealth 
will render widely useful a wise compen- 
dium of rules for the convenience and en- 
joyment of travel. A light heart and a 
thin pair of trowsers have been said to be 
the first requisites for a successful tourist. 
Yet the latter would hurdly suit the Arc- 
tic regions or the wilderness. Money 
should be had in sufficiency for immediate 
needs, with facilities for getting more 
when wanted; also, leisure; and, with 
these, freedom from superfluous baggage, 
a passport, and a guide-book. Railroads 
on land, and steamboats and steamships 
on the water, have customs which it 


‘is well to follow. Seasickness may often 


be avoided by proper precautions in diet, 
medicine, and posture. Special advice to 
ladies by a lady is a valuable feature of 
this pocket volume, whieh will well repay 
careful perusal. H. B. B. 


HEALTH OF OUR CHILDREN. By Dr. Frank. 
Boston: Thayer Publishing Co. 1887. 


If it be true that two-thirds of the illnesses 
of young children might be prevented, and 
that a majority of children who die might 
be saved, then there is certainly a wide 
field for such a work as the above. Strange 
to say, in the United States, where the 
population increases more rapidly than 
elsewhere, the mortality of children is the 
greatest. In France one-sixth die in the 
first year; in Sweden and Finland, one- 
fifth; in Berlin, Prussia, one-third; but in 
Philadelphia, one in two and one-third, 
and in Boston more than one in three, die 
ney | the first five years. Infant feed- 
ing, bathing, clothing, and sleep; chil- 
dren’s diet; heating, lighting, open-air 
exercise; all these are considered. The 
overwork and poverty of mothers, igno- 
rance, neglect, and prejudice are largely 
the causes of this perpetual murder of the 
innocents. The removal of the causes is 
the object of this book and is the social 
duty of all. H. B. B. 


HEALTH In OuR Homes. By Dr. Frank. Bos- 
ton: Thayer Publishing Co. 


Many fatal diseases are the work of liv- 
ing germs or organisms introduced into 
the body from without. Infectious diseases 
largely depend on bad sanitary conditions. 
Foul air, uncleanliness, and unhealthy 
food all conspire to destroy health. ‘This 
book is full of information and practical 
suggestions. H. B. B. 





FIVE NEW LEAFLETS. 


Five new leaflets are now ready: 
‘*Woman Suffrage in Wyoming,” ‘‘Senator 
Anthony for Woman Suffrage,” ‘‘Henry 
Ward Beecher on Woman Suffrage,” and 
‘*Woman Suffrage Man’s Right,” by Henry 
Ward Beecher. The last two contain Mr. 
Beecher’s great speech on woman suffrage, 
delivered in 1860, and lately reprinted in 
the WoMAN’s JOURNAL. Price of each 
leaflet, 10 cents per hundred at this office, 
or 15 cents per hundred post-paid, by mail. 
Also, “Jesus Christ the Emancipator of 
Women,” (double leafiet,) 20 cents per 
hundred, or 30 cents per hundred, post- 
paid by mail. Address Woman’s Jour- 
NAL, Boston, Mass. A. 8. B. 





HUMOROUS. - 


A five-year-old-friend of ours, starting 
out for a children’s party the other after- 
noon, remarked: ‘Well, I've made up my 
mind to be a perfect gentleman to-day; | 
don’t mean to kick a single girl.” 


Every time they have an east wind in 
Boston, some minister preaches on the 
question, “Is Life Wo Living?” The 
question is never voted on for fear that the 
“nays” would carry it.—Martha’s Vine- 
yard Herald. 


A Denver editor wrote: ‘The employ- 
ment of tens of thousands of females in 
business pursuits will in time ruin us asa 
business nation.” Then he went home, 
threw himself on a lounge and smoked a 
cigar, while his wife spaded up ten square 
yards of flower garden.—Norristown Her- 
ald. 


One day the children had an object les- 
son on the blue heron. ‘The teacher called 
attention to its small tail, saying: ‘*The 
bird has no tail to speak of.” ‘The next 
day she asked the scholars to write a de- 
scription of the bird, and a little German 
girl ended hers by saying: ‘*fhe blue 
a has a tail, but it must not be talked 
about.’ 


A little girl was reprimanded the other 
day for conduct which her mother did not 
think became her. The little one was 
shortly afterward overheard indulging in 
a soliloquy. ‘‘Mamma is real mean,’ she 
said, ‘‘and I don’t like her any more. No, 
Idon’t. If she didn’t live here, I”—with 
emphasis on the first person, singular 
number—‘‘shouldn‘t invite her to come to 
my house.”—Syracuse Standard. 


A Bangor man has a little girl and boy, 
both of whom go to the First Baptist Sun- 
day School. The other day the boy came 
home frightened, after hearing some har- 
rowing ghost stories. He was tremblin 
all over and did not dare to go to bed. 
-His little sister heard him relate his fears, 
and looking up into her father’s face said, 
very wisely: ‘Papa, I aint afraid of 

hosts. Baptists aint afraid of ghosts, are 
they ?”—Bangor Commercial. 








An IMPERATIVE NeEcEssity. — What pure air 
is to an unhealthy locality, what spring cleaning 
is to the neat housekeeper, so is Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla to everybody at this season. The body 
needs to be thoroughly renovated, the blood puri- 
fied and vitalized, the germs of disease destroyed- 
Scrofula, Salt Rheum, and all other blood dis- 
orders are cured by Hood’s Sarsaparilla, the 
most popular and successful spring medicine. 





HALE’S HONEY is the best Cough Cure, 25, 50c., $1. 
GLENN’S SULPHUR SOAP heals and beautifies, 25c. 
GERMAN CORN REMOVER kills Corns & Bunions, 25c. 
HILL’S HAIR & WHISKEF DYE—Black & Brown, 50c. 
PIKE’S TOOTHACHE DROPS cure in 1 Minute, 25c. 
DEAN’S RHEUMATIC PILLS nre a sure cure, 50c. 





Pustic Beneractors are not alone confined 
to the higher orders of scientific research. In- 
deed, but few have done more for the welfare of 
the working masses than James Pyle, through 
the introduction of his labor-saving Pearline. 





Tue advertisement of the Greenwood ready- 
made linings which fit perfectly will be good 
news to ladies about to make their own dresses’ 





Go to Knight’s Lining Store, 41 Avon Street 
for fast black hosiery. Warranted goods. 


LADIES 


ABOUT TO MAEKE 


their own dresses, will save time, labor and cost 
of paper patterns by using the 


GREENWOOD 
READY-MADE LINING 


Perfect fitting; ready to try on; cut in the latest 
style in fine Silesia. Every lining tried on at our 
rooms. Price, 55 cts. Rules for measurement sent 
free. FOR SALE ONLY BY 


G. M. GREENWOOD & CO., 


178 and 179 Tremont St. Room 36, 
LOCAL AGENTS WANTED in all LARGE CITIES, 


Dress Reform Rooms, 


No. 5 Hamilton Place, Boston. 


Established 1874 


Combination Garments A Specialty, 


We wish to call attention to 
the fact that our combination 
Suits, both Cotton and Flannel, 
are made to order,and cut from 
measure in a style peculiar to 
ourselves, aud are superior to 
all others in the market. The 
Garments are made from white 
and scarlet, all wool, heavy and light 
merino, gauze and cotton. The Me 
and Wool Suits are Unshrinking. We 
warrant good fitting and comfortable 
garments. 

Ladies desiring neatness of finish and 
fine hand-sewing, with elaborate trim- 
m can rely upon our work as being 

respect. 














FIRST-CLASS to every 
Dress Reform and other Waists 
CORDED WAISTS A SPECIALTY. 
dend for descriptive catalogue. 
A. T. FOCC, 
5 Hamilton Place. 
THE WOMAN'S STANDARD. 


Published in the interest of the Home, Purity, 
Woman and her right to the franchise. An eight- 


page monthly. 50 cents a . Address 
THE WOMAN'S 8ST. » 
Des Moines, 





Iowa, 





EUROPEAN TRAVELS. 
DUH NORTE. 


By Marvrin M. Batiov. $1.50. Copen- 
hagen, Stockholm, and Christiana; Bergen, and 
Trondhjem; the Loffodens and Maelstrom; the 
North Cape and Midnight Sun; Lapland and 
Finland ; ig Petersburg and Moscow ; the Nova 
and Volga; Nijni-Novgorod; Warsaw and Rus- 
sian Poland. 


TUSCAN CITIES. By W. D. Howetts. With 
many illustrations. Richly bound. $5.00. 
Florence and its famous churches and palaces ; 

Siena, Pisa, Lucca, Pistoja, and other rare old 


cities. 
“Vivid with the light and life of Northern 
Italy.”—Boston Advertiser. 


LITERARY LANDMARKS OF LONDON. 
By Laurence Hutton. $1.50. 
“A book of which literary America may be 
proud.”—Saturday Review. 


SHAKESPEARE’S ENGLAND. 
Winter. 50 cts. 


ENGLISH RAMBLES. By Wa. Winter. $1.50. 
- « +» “These fascinating pages.”—New York 
Tribune. 


A TRIP TO ENGLAND. 
Illustrated. $2.00. 
“Here is England in a drop of honey,” says 

G. W. Curtis, in Harper's Magazine. 

“The literature of the little book is as sweet 
and pure as its spirit is sincere,” says The Atlan- 
tic Monthly. 

“It is indeed the noble, hospitable, merry, ro- 
mance-haunted England of our fathers,” says 
Scribner's Monthly. 


A PICKWICKIAN PILGRIMAGE. By J.R. 
G. Hassarp. $1.00. 
Mr. Pickwick—The Wellers— Mr. Winkle’s 
Duel — Rochester — Mrs. Gamp— Todgers’s— A 
Boat Voyage on the Wye, etc. 


RED LETTER DAYS ABROAD. 
L. Stopparp. Rich 8vo. 
antique morocco, $10.00. 
Sunny Spain — Toledo — Cordova — Seville — 

Granada—The Alhambra— Gibraltar— Ober-Am- 

mergau—The Cities of the Czar—St. Petersburg 

—Moscow. 

ey ‘wepmaanad SEA. By Mrs. Lew WALLAcB. 

The Mediterranean—Napoleon—The Brigands 

—In and about Tunis—A Day in Carthage— 

Arabs—The — of the Harem—Byron— Clas- 

sic Funerals— Homer—Smyrna. 


spin OF PLACES. By Henny James. 
$1.50. 

Venice— Rheims and Laon— Chartres and 
Rouen—Etretat— Normandy to the Pyrenees— 
English Easter—Midsummer London— Warwick- 
shire—English Vignettes— English New Year— 
Saratoga— Newport— Quebec— Niagara. 


A LITTLE TOUR IN FRANCE. By Henry 

JAMES. $1.50. 

Tours— Blois— Chambord —Amboise—Chenon- 
ceaux— Bourges — Le Mans-—— Angers— Nantes— 
La Rochelle — Poitiers —Bordeaux— Toulouse— 
Carcassonne — Nimes —Arles —Avignon —Vau- 
cluse— Orange—Macon—Dijon. 


AMONG THE AZORES. By Lyman H. Wexks. 

With map and 25 illustrations. $1.50. 
Historic Sketch—Isle of Flowers—Caldeira—Pico 
--San Jorge and Graciosa--Terceira--San Miguel 
—Sette Cidades—Azorean Days—Churches and 
Church Days—Insular Industries—The Azores 
as Health Resorts. 


THE IMPERIAL ISLAND. By James F. 
HuUNNEWELL. 8vo0, illustrated, $4.00. 
The Architectial Monuments of old England, 
her castles, cathedrals, abbeys, etc. 


THE HISTORICAL MONUMENTS OF 
FRANCE. By James F. HUNNEWELL. 8vo., 
with many illustrations, $3.50. 

The stately cathedrals, abbeys, castles, palaces, 
etc., of France,in their historical, artistic and 
picturesque aspects, and the existing memorials 
of the medixval, Celtic, and Roman periods. 


ENGLISH HOME LIFE. 
CoLuier. $1.00. 

Col. Waring’s THE BRIDE OF THE RHINE 
(the Moselle River), $1.50. 

Denton J. Snider's A WALK IN HELLAS 
(Modern Greece), $2.50. 


*,* Sold by booksellers. 
price by the publishers, 


TICKNOR & CO., Boston. 


SHOPPING BY MAIL! 


Music as easily purchased at a 
distance of a thousand miles 
from a music store as at 
the side of its counter! 


By Wm. 


By WM. WINTER. 


By Joun 
In box. $5.00. In 


By Rosert Larrp 


Sent, post-paid, on receipt of 











Dirson & Co. call attention to their wonderful 
system of sending music and music books, by mail, 
to any part of the continent! 

Packages of music up to the weight of Four 
Pounds go readily by mail! 

Ditson & Co. are aware that a large portion of 
those who see and read their advertisements live at 
a distance from musi¢e stores. All who love music 
will find the newest and best Music Books faithfully 
described in their advertisements. Lists and cata- 
logues freely furnished, and all inquiries cheerfully 
answered by their corps of corresponding clerks. 

Understand, that by sending the Retail Price by 
Money Order, Registered Letter or Postal Note (orin 
small orders Postuge Stamps), you can receive by Re- 
turn Mail, any one of DiTson & Co.’s thousands of 
music books, or tens of thousands of pieces of music. 

Do not neglect this convenient way of filling your 
house with the best of Songs, of Piano, Organ, or 
any kind of Instrumental pieces. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., 
449 & 451 Washington St., BOSTON. 


COUNSEL to PARENTS 


ON THE 


Moral Education of their Children in 
Relation to Sex. 


BY DR. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 
A fourth edition of this valuable work has just been 
issued. 


Cloth tound,75 cts. In paper covers, 50 cts 
It can be procured at the 


Office of THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL 
5 PARK STREET, BOSTON. 
Also of A. BRENTANO,5 Union Square, NewYork 


And of A. BRENTANO, corner Pennsylvania Av. 
and Eleventh 8t., Washington, D. C. 


| CURE FITS! 
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Sunday 
School Books 


belong to two classes, that ought to be 
kept apart for the convenience of buy- 
ers: (1) religious, (2) not religious. 

One school may want to add to the 
sort it lacks. Another may want the 
religious only. We see no reason for 
mixing them up and leaving the buyer 
to pick them out laboriously, one by 
one. We therefore make a primer of 
two separate lists, religious and secular. 
Some of the latter have never been 
thought of as Sunday school books at 
all; but they are getting into use be- 
cause they are useful—there couldn’t be 
a better reason. 

We are adding new books to both lists 
from month to month. Just now we 
have published a second series of Stories 
from the Pansy. 

By the way, the most popular Sunday 
school books of the time are the ‘‘Pansy” 
beoks, about a hundred of them. 

And this suggests another help. We 
have tried to arrange the books in both 
these lists in the order of their popu- 
larity. 

For example: The ‘‘Pansy” books are 
at the top of the list of religious books; 
and Arthur Gilman’s History of the 
American People is at the top of the 
secular list. 

We make a third list expressly’ for 
those who want the largest possible 
number of live religious books for very 
little money. 


Pansy Primary Library No. 1 
Pansy Primary Library No. 2 
Select Primary Library, 
Library No. 9, 
Library No. 10, 
Library No. ll, 
Library No, 12, 


thirty books, net $7.50 
twenty books, net 5,00 
antes books, net 6,00 
fifty books, net 25.00 
twelve books, net 5,00 
twenty books, net 10.00 
twenty books, net 5,00 


Send for the primer—sent free. 
D. LOTHROP COMPANY 
52 FRANKLIN STREET 
Boston 


The Woman’s Tribune, 


Edited and published at Beatrice, Neb., by 
Ciara BEWICK COLBY. 





Price, $1.00 a year. Sample copies free, 





THe WomAN’s TRIBUNE was founded in 1883. It 
has a wide circulation and many able writers among 
its contributors. It gives reports of woman suffrage 
conventions and of legislation relating to women, and 
its departments of law, hygiene, literature, etc., make 
it interesting to all classes of readers. 

The Woman’s Journal of Boston,and the Woman's 
Tribune of Beatrice, Neb., will be sent to.one ad- 
dress for $3.00 per year. 


The Philanthropist. 


Published monthl 
Purity, the Better 





for the Promotion of Socia 
*rotection of the Young, the 
Repression of Vice, and the Prevention of its Regu- 
ation by the State. 


AARON M. POWELL, ?} 
ANNA RIGE POWELL, | FP!T0RS. 
SUBSCRIPTION PRICE. 
Fifty cents a year. Three copies, a year, $1.25. 
Five copies, a year, $2.00. 

TEN WHITE CROSS TRACTS, by the Bishop 
of Durham, ELLICE HOPKINS, and others. Price, 3 
cents each. $2.00 a hundred. 

Address 

THE PHILANTHROPIST, 
P. O. Box 2554, New York City. 


The Woman’s Journal. 


A Weekly Paper, devoted to the interests of wom - 
en, to their work, wages, education, and especially to 
their right of Suffrage. It is edited by Lucy Stone, 
Henry B. BLACKWELL, and Atice Stone Buiack- 
WELI. Editorial contributors are JuLIa WaRD Howe, 
Mary A. Livermore, Louisa M. ALcoTT. As a 
special inducement, it is offered one month on trial 
to new subscribers for 25 cts.; three months, 50 cts. 
Per year, $2.50. To Libraries and Reading-rooms, 
half price. Address 

Woman’s JournAL, Boston, Mass. 


“Tt is the only papas I take, and I find it invaluable 
me.”—Louisa M, Alcott. 





to 
“I would give up my daily paper sooner than the 
Woman’s JounmaL.”—- Marla ‘Mitchel’. 
“Tt is an armory of weapons to all who are battling 
for the rights of humanity.”—Mary A. ermore. 


“The best source of information upon the woman 
question that I know.”"—Clara Barton. 


“The Woman’s JouRNAL has long Seen my out- 
look upon the great and widening world of woman’s 
work, worth, and victory. It has no peer in this 
noble office and ministry. Its style is pure and its 
spirit exalted.”.—Frances EZ. Willard. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


Twenty-eight different. Woman Suffrage Tracts 
sample copies) sent t-paid for 10 cents. Address 
OMAN’S JOURNAL, ton, Mase. 





CAMBRIDGE LAUNDRY, 
HOLLAND SHADES 


Trened to hangeteceshe, Sas test tne wee Address 
& postal to Cc. RIDGE LAUNDRY, Soden 
Street, Cam and their wagon will call for 
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remittances, and eo sy 
be addressed to box 
or P. O. Money 
Order, or Co.’s Money Order, may be sent 
Sone, S sent in letters not registered, at 
4 Ly is a sufficient receipt for 
the first scription. Khe change of date printed 
is a receipt for renewals. This change 
made the first or second week after the 
money is received. 
are requested to note the expiration of 
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A WRONGED PEOPLE. 





The Boston Journal makes a vigorous 
plea for the admission of Dakota as a 
State. It calls attention to the number of 
children in the schools, the number of 
teachers, the money in banks, the prop- 
erty valuation as returned for taxes, and 
the 600,000 inhabitants. It heads the arti- 
cle ‘‘A Wronged People.” ‘This emphatic 
expression is used in behalf of men who 
elect their own Legislature, make their 
own laws, govern their own towns and 
cities, impose and spend most of their own 
taxes. But the Boston Journai, with 
eyes wide open to the wrongs of Dakota, 
and ready to cry out because it has not the 
full political rights of a State, is blind to 
the fact that 20,000,000 intelligent women 
in these United States have no political 
rights whatever. The Journal likes to 
have it so, and does its best to keep women 
deprived of political rights. 

In Massachusetts alone, the number of 
women is equal to the whole population 
of Dakota, and these women have no voice 
whatever in the government. Dear Bos- 
ton Journal, pray tell us how it is that 
Dakota men, with so many political rights, 
are ‘a wronged people,” while the 20,000,- 
000 women who have no political rights 
are, in your judgment, not wronged at all? 
One thinks about the old adage ‘sauce for 
the goose,” etc. Es. @ 


THE NEW ENGLAND CONVENTION, 





The Anniversary Meeting of the New 
England Woman Suffrage Association was 
held in the Meionaon on Tuesday evening, 
May 24, and on Wednesday morning, 
afternoon, and evening, May 25. We 
give, this week, the resolutions and names 
of officers elected for 1887. The at- 
tendance was good and the meetings were 
interesting and important. Delegates 
were present from all the N. E. States. 
Reports were made by the State societies 
of Maine, Vermont, Massachusetts, and 
Rhode Island. Connecticut work was re- 
ported by the Hartford Equal Rights 
Club, and arrangements were perfected 
with the New Hampshire delegates for 
holding a convention next month in Con- 
cord, N. H., to reorganize their State 
society. Among the speakers were Mrs. 
Julia Ward Howe, Rev. Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones, Mrs. S. Ellen Foster, Rev. Fred A. 
Hinckley, Mrs. J. W. Smith, Rev. Henry 
Blanchard, C. M. Russell, 8S. C. Fay, Mrs. 
J. M. Bissell, Rev. C. P. Pitblado, Mrs. 
A. A. Claflin, Rev. Geo. W. Cooke, Mrs. 
Ada C. Bowles, Mr. Rowley, Mrs. Steven- 
son, Wm. Lloyd Garrison, Mrs. Livermore, 
H. B. Blackwell, Mrs. M. L. TT’. Hidden, 
and Cora Scott Pond. 

Excellent vocal music was supplied by 
Miss Ferris and Mrs. Stockbridge. 

A tender remembrance of Lucy Stone, 
in her enforced absence by illness, for the 
first time in eighteen years, from the Anni- 
versary Woman Suffrage gatherings, found 
general expression, accompanied by the 
hope that she will soon be restored to her 
usual activity. 


a+ 
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SCHOOL SUFFRAGE MEETING, 





The Massachusetts School Suffrage Asso- 
ciation held its annual May meeting at No. 
5 Park Street, on Thursday afternoon, 
Mrs. Edna D. Cheney presiding. Mrs. 
Cheney said it was encouraging that when 
Miss Crocker died the Boston School Com- 
mittee passed aformal vote to fill her place 
with a woman, and did so. The principle 
of school suffrage was spreading into other 
States. 

Mrs. Emily Fifield urged greater effort 
to induce women to vote for School Com- 
mittee. Mrs. F. M. Stone, of Waltham, 
who has served on the School Board seven 
years, said that since women were put on 
the Waltham Board. there had been many 
improvements in the schools. She urged 
parents not to patronize private schools. 

Mrs. Kendall, Mrs. Howe, and Miss 
Shaw spoke. Miss Lillian Clarke knew 
teachers who were delighted to have 
women on the committee.. Miss Alla W. 
Foster said that women teachers, as a gen- 
eral thing, did not vote for fear it might 
injure them to take part in electing their 
superiors. Women who got on the com- 
mittees did not let things alone so much 
4s most men. Mrs, F. M. Stone said 
that children were safer morally in public 
than in private schools. 





At the Anniversary meeting of the New 
England Woman Suffrage Association, the 
following resolutions were unanimously 


adopted : 

We congratulate the suffragists of New E 
land upon the increased activity of their State 
societies duri pd = Ey Th 4 

wth of public opinion in favor of we ae 
le nnecticut has made women eligi- 
ble to serve on committees; Maine has 
given majority votes of both houses for a consti- 
tational amendment; Vermont a majority vote 
of her House of Representatives for municipal 
woman suffrage; Massachusetts a majority vote 
of her House of Representatives for woman’s 
right to vote on liquor licenses, and a larger vote 
than ever before municipal suffrage; Rhode 
Island has given 7,000 votes for a constitutional 
amendment, and a majority of the Senatorial 
votes of New England have been cast in Congress 
for a sixteenth amendment. The laws for the 

rotection of young girls have been improved. 

olice matrons have been provided in the large 
cities of Massachusetts. A weekly woman suf- 
frage column is furnished to more than sixty 
New England newspapers. 

Resolved, That we rejoice at municipal woman 
mee in Kansas, and the consequent redemp- 
tion of her cities from the domination of the sa- 
loons. 

That as municipal su can be secured by 
the action of State Legislatures, thus giving 
women political power, therefore, we urge & 
suffrage societies to work for municipal suffrage, 
aud for every measure of oy rights which 
can be obtained by action of the Legislature. 

That the distribution of woman suffrage tracts 
and leaflets is a most effective way to forward our 
cause. That leagues, clubs, local centres, and 
committees of co-operation are most important 
aids to the cause, and should be formed wher- 
ever possible. 

That we heartily approve of the Woman Suf- 
frage Bazaar to be held in Music Hall next De- 
cember, and we request every State society to be 
represented in the same. 

That we rejoice in the great increase of woman 
suffrage sentiment through the work of the 
W.C. T. U.s, State and National, the Knights of 
Labor, the Grangers, and kindred organizations. 

That we mourn the loss of our honored co- 
workers, Abby Kelley Foster, Lucretia Crocker, 
Charles Almy, Albert Palmer, and Hannah 
Wild, and will cherish the memory of their un- 
selfish devotions to our cause. 


Officers for the coming year were elect- 


ed, as follows: 
OFFICERS. 


President—Lucy Stone. 

Vice-Presidents — Massachusetts — Mary A. 
Livermore, Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, Edna D. 
Cheney, Mrs. Ralph Waldo Emerson, Lonisa M. 
Alcott, Abby W. May, Mrs. Sarah Shaw Russeil, 
Mrs. E. H. Church, Maria 8. Porter, Samuel E. 
Sewall, Senator Geo. F. Hoar, Ex-Governor Wm. 
Claflin, Ex-Governor John D. Long, Hon. 
Josiah G. Abbott, Hon. John E. Fitzgerald, Rey. 
Jas. Freeman Clarke, Wm. Lloyd Garrison, Jr., 
Wm. 1. Bowdiich, Rev. Sam’l May, Rev. Sam’l 
Longfellow. Maine— Rev. Henry Blanchard, 
Mrs. Augusta M. Hunt, Sarah W. Devoll, M. D. 
New Hampshire—Hon. Henry W. Blair, Dr. J. 
H. Gallinger, Mrs. Bessie Bisbee Hunt. Ver- 
mont — Mrs. Chas. Reed, Miss Laura Moore. 
Rhode Island—Mrs. 8S. E. H. Doyle, Mrs. Anna 
E. Aldrich, Rev. Fred. A. Hinckley. Connecti- 
cut—Frances Ellen Burr, Hon. Joseph Sheldon, 
Mrs. J. M. Bissell. 

Secretary—Henry B. Blackwell. 

Treasurer—Jobhn L. Whiting. 

Executive Committee—Chairman: Mrs. J. W. 
Smith, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Mrs. C. P. 
Nickles, Mrs. Adelaide A. Claflin, Miss Cora 
Scott Pond, Mary F. Eastman. Maine—Mrs. 
O'Brien, Miss Charlotte Thomas. New Hamp- 
shire—Mrs. ArmeniajS. White, Mrs. E. J. C. Gil- 
bert. Vermont—C. M. Russell, Mrs. A. D. Chand- 
ler. Rhode Island—Mrs. Elizabeth B. Chace, 
Gen. ‘I. W. Chace. Connecticut—Mrs. Emily 
P. Coilins. 

Se 


STONEHAM WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAGUE, 





Forty-three charter members is a large 
League for a town. ‘The largest yet or- 
gunized is our forty-ninth League, in Stone- 
ham. No one believed this could be formed, 
but we went on, made our calls, the League 
is organized, and the friends are rejoicing. 
Many times I saw tears of joy in a certain 
good old friend’s eyes when I reported to 
the League various successes I had had 
and the future plans for work. 


There is no time to report to the WOMAN’S 


JOURNAL full accounts of these organ- 
izations. ‘There are busy times for two or 
three days. At Stoneham I founda young 
wouman of remarkable energy, only twenty- 
two years of age, the daughter of a Con- 
gregational minister. She has, for five 
years at least, cared for herself. At pres- 
ent she is bookkeeper in the Co-operative 
Shoe Factory. Her home and carriage and 
all the time she could spare were mine, 
after I met her. Her little horse took me 
swiftly from place to place, and that is the 
secret of the quick success. 

We met at the home of Mrs. Paulina 
Gerry, Saturday, May 21,at 3P.M. The 
officers are as follows: 


President—Miss S. M. Skinner. 

Vice-Presidents—Miss Julia A. Willard, Mrs. 
Clara L. Buswell, Mr. E. R. Seaver, Mrs. Paul- 
ina Gerry, Mr. C. W. Greene. 

Secretary—Miss Myra H. Osgood. 

Treasurer—Miss E. Gerry. 


This board of officers also constitutes the 
executive committee. 

The business committee are: Mrs. H. G. 
Jackson, Miss Lincoln, Miss Sarah A. 
Lynde. The editors of both papers are 
members, and have offered their columns 
tous. Other gentlemen are members. 

One lady, about sixty years of age, said, 
when I called: 


“I don’t know. Mrs. Lucy Stone often 
urged me, years ago, to be a worker for 
woman suffrage, and I have said I did not 
want the oe yee Mrs. Stone would 
re ly that the more it was my duty to 
take it. 


Mrs. N. said: “I am not sure. I will 
promise to be present at the afternoon 
meeting.” She came, thought it all over, 
and said: ‘Yes, I have decided to join the 
League.” Mrs. N. concluded that some 
one would meet her the other way when 
she “dodged her duty,” and she might just 





as well take it up now, and better late than 
never. 

We had a good time—we always do; and 
the friends take right hold of it. They do 
not like tobe left alone; but, having some- 
thing to look forward to and work for— 
a public meeting in the fall and a Bazaar 
table in December—their attention and in- 
terest are enlisted. All these good women, 
many of them having already done active 
service, were yet ready at the call to enlist 
in another League. 

If the present plans of the Stoneam 
League are carried out, I predict for them 
the most unique table of the coming 
Bazaar. This is not said to discourage 
others. Of course I have promised not to 
tell particulars. Cora Scott Ponp. 





SUFFRAGE BAZAAR FOR 1887. 


The circulars are out, and we are now 
awaiting the replies to see upon what 
scale we can place the work. That it may 
be greater than last year is the wish of 
all. If ten times as many people work for 
it, and work ten times as hard, we shall 
have a Bazaar worthy the name and cause. 

Many letters are already reccived pledg- 
ing co-operation. Verbal replies have been 
given by a number of our Massachusetts 
Leagues. Two friends outside have 
pledged $50 each. The Leagues heard 
from promise to double their donations. 

The following letter from Plymouth 
was one of the first received : 

PLYMOUTH, May 21, 1887. 

Dear Miss Pond—I have given away all 
the circulars you sent me, and with each 
one a free suffrage lecture and an invita- 
tion to work ‘for the Bazaar. If I can 
only induce people to begin early and 
make up some articles before the hurry of 
autumn work comes on, we shall have a 
nice contribution to the Bazaar—it must 
at least be double what it was last year. 
My individual contribution I am planning 
to make twice a« much as last year. If 
people only knew how much could be ac- 
complished at odd minutes, if the work 
were only ready to catch up, I am sure 
they would begin something at once. I 
began in January to use spare minutes for 
the Bazaar and kept some knitting work 
ready all the time; and if I should tell you 
how many puirs of mittens I have packed 
away for our table, 1 know you would 
laugh and perhaps almost doubt my word. 
With some of the money we received from 
our table we intend to take six or more 
copies of the WOMAN'S JOURNAL to circu- 
late, and try to interest people who have 
not yet been aroused. We shall send one 
copy to the Public Library, which is kept 
by a woman, and others to different sew- 
ing circles or lyceums. 

ZILPHA H. SPOONER. 

I hope the above voices the intention of 
all our Massachusetts Leagues. 

Cora Scott POND. 
o-oo —___—_ 


INDIANA NATIONAL BRANCH CONVENTION. 


The second annual convention of the 
National Branch Indiana Association was 
held on the 4th and 5th insts., at Indian- 
apolis. The resolutions adopted viewed 
with alarm the bitterness of party spirit, 
and expressed the belief that a partner- 
ship which could present to the country 
the disgraceful conduct of Indiana’s last 
Legislature is not only dangerous to the 
State but inimical to its best interests. 
They, therefore, decided to lend their in- 
fluence toward the election of men who 
would rise superior to party bondage 
and preserve the highest moral interests of 
the people. They will work for municipal 
suffrage and the submission of a constitu- 
tional amendment. ‘They demand that all 
benevolent and penal institutions be placed 
under the joint control of men and women 
selected for character and fitness, without 
reference to party proclivities. ‘They de- 
mand from the next Legislature a bill 
raising the age of consent to eighteen 
years, and another one making the keeping 
of brothels a penal offence, and providing 
equal punishment for men and women. 

The resolutions provided for the holding 
of a convention in each congressional dis- 
trict in November, thus putting the whole 
State under organization; protested 
against compulsory strikes and boycotts; 
thanked the Knights of Labor for their 
recognition of the rights of women; ex- 
pressed sympathy with the L[rish people in 
their struggle for liberty; and congratu- 
lated the women of Kansas in their great 
victory of municipal suffrage. 

Mrs. Helen M. Gougar was elected pres- 
ident; Mrs. Alice Waugh, vice-president ; 
Mrs. J. R. Wood, treasurer; Mrs. Ida Har- 
per, secretary; Mrs. May Wright Sewall, 
chairman executive committee. The com- 
mittee on legislation’ consists of Mrs. 
Helen M. Gougar, Mrs. May Wright Sew- 
all, Mrs. Alice Waugh, Mrs. Ida Harper, 
and Mrs. O. B. Clark. 

Able addresses were made by Miss An- 
thony, Mrs. Harbert, Mrs. Waugh, Mrs. 
Sewall, Mrs. Gougar, and Hon. M. B. Cas- 
tle, of Illinois. The annual membership 
was made $1; life memberships $10. 
When any society shall pay $100 into the 
State treasury, it is ever after a life auxil- 
iary, free from annual dues of twenty-five 
per cent. of its membership fees. Several 
took life memberships. H. M. G. 





THE N. BE, WOMAN SUFFRAGE FESTIVAL. 
(Continued from First Page.) 


po 
legislation in the interests of the le. 
I wonder they have not seen where rre- 
serve force was—in the women of the vari- 
ous States. When | started out in my cam- 
paign in Kansas, | first saw the Speaker of 
the House. He was favorably disposed 
toward us; but, though the Speaker is a 
very powerful man, he was yet unable to 

t our petition through a committee. 

x-Governor Anthony spoke in open house 
against granting us even acommittee hear- 
ing, maintaining that to do so would be 
to ruin the Republican party in the State 
of Kansas. The s er left his chair and 
said: “Let, then, the Republican party die 
if it can be defeated in so just a cause!” 
[Applause.] A vote was taken, resulting 
in 101 for and 18 against yranting us a 
committee. The man with the greatest 
power in the Senate was himself a woman 
suffragist. Our petition went into the 
judiciary committee, where it was tied. 
Our opponents in the House raised the con- 
stitutional cry. Now there are two things 
that a man who does not want this legisla- 
tion knows a great deal about—the constitu- 
tion und the Creator. Those are the two C’s 
he sails upon. [Laughter.] ‘These he always 
claims are opposed to our reforms. The 
Kansas Legislature invited me to speak to 
them for our bill, as a special order of 
business, and every man had to sit in his 
seat whether he would or not; and. from 
that time on, nobody went any farther 
than declaring what the Creator wanted in 
the matter. ‘lhe constitutional part of the 
question was settled. ‘The bill went through 
to its second readipg. Gov. Martin called 
a secret meeting of the leaders of the party 
so as not to have it passed to its third read- 
ing, as he would then have to either sign 
or veto it, and he did not want that respon- 
sibility. We had a constitutional majority 
in both House and Senate. Our splendid 
president and worker, Laura M. Johns, 
went to work to get petitions from 
women who wanted to vote and when the 
law passed we had over three bushels of 
petitions that we bad not'been able tocount 
and handle, showing that the women of 
Kansas did want to vote if they had a 
chance. ‘Those petitions are now on rec- 
ord in the Historical Society Rooms at ‘l'o- 
peka. ‘The bill, strange to say, was cham- 
pioned by the very mun who, two years 
ago, opposed it as destructive to the Re- 
publican party of Kansas. He said: 

“IT am convinced that the position of 
the women of Kansas two years ago was 
a correct one; for the Republican party 
of this State has espoused the probibitor 
law, and its execution rests upon the pon 
cation of moral legislation; and I am now 
thoroughly convinced that the only way 
to save the Republican party is to grant 
the women of Kansas municipal suffrage.” 

And so, by a vote of 27 to 13 in the Sen- 
ate, the bill was passed. A large majori- 
ty was given it iu the House and it became 
alaw. Ihave not time to tell you of the 
action of the liquor interest. The most 
serious question before the American peo- 
ple to-day is that of municipal corruption. 
We stand, to-day, aghast before the im- 
mense amount of municipal corruption. 
The vicious elements are controlling the 
politics of our cities. A majority of the 
members of the city council of New York 
are in Sing Sing, and a majority of those 
who are not there ought to go there. 
Seg age te And the whole question to- 

ay is, Shall we permit the vicious ele- 
ments to control our science of govern- 
ment? or shall the virtuous and law- 
abiding elements rule? Ladies and gen- 
tlemen, there is but one reserve force 
to bring to bear— womanhood! Gentle- 
men, you have every element among the 
males already franchised, native and for- 
eign born, educated and uneducated, 
drunk and sober, black and white, and I 
ask you, Where is your reserve force? 
With Bishop Bowman, [ declare it to be 
the ‘home vote,” which is the conserva- 
tive vote. These were my ideas when I 
first began working; and I now shall 
bring you immediately to the city of Leav- 
enworth as an illustration of the princi- 
=. There the great test was to be made. 
t is the largest city in the State of Kan- 
sas, and that city never has obeyed the 
prohibitory law. There were two hun- 
dred open saloons there, seven brothels, 
and three gambling dens. The mayor 
had more than once been elected on an 
open promise to the people that the gov- 
ernment would not oppose these three great 
evils, and on that promise he had received 
a majority of 1,700 during the last four 
years. ‘The law-abiding and moral people 
were literally crushed by this element, 
which consisted, largely, of the foreign 
population. One-fifth of the population 
is colored. Into this city I went, deter- 
mined to redeem it if possible. When I 
had arrived, six hundred of the very best 
women of the city church and temper- 
ance women, had already registered. The 
press had said that only the bad and col- 
ored women would do so. It was not long 
before the whiskey men became alarmed. 
I solicited the women of the city to regis- 
ter. I said to the ministers, Where are 
you going to stand in this fight? Every 
minister, after some persuasion, came into 
our union meeting and put himself upon 
the side of law and order. While the 
Roman Catholic priest did not come, he 
permitted me to say that he was working 
with us in our battle. [Applause.] The 
Kansas City Times, which has flooded this 
country with falsehoods, said that the col- 
ored men could be bought and that the 
colored women could be bought for one 
dollar apiece, and were perfectly safe, no 
matter how many American women regis- 
tered. I had to go among the colored 
women and read them that editorial. 
Now, I want it remembered that a Kansas 
Democrat is unlike any other kind of a 
Democrat; and I want the Republicans 
present not to congratulate themselves too 
much, use a Kansas Republican has 
evolved to a higher of perfection 
than any other Republican on earth. 
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two hundred fifty men arose to 
feet. [Applause. t 
that next week they had to put on 
extra registering clerks, to ter 
wives of the laborers. The whiskey ele. 
ment became alarmed, and called a sec 
meeting to see whatcould be done. 
new element in politics,” said they, “ig 
dangerous.” And so it was resolved to 
get rid of “that Indiana woman.” [Laugh- 
ter and applause.] They determined to 
do either one of two th op f me or 
defame me. I was informed of the fact al. 
most as soon as the resolution was passed, 
A man telegraphed to my home, and 
asked for my record, “at any expense,” 
The reply came: 

“Mrs. Gougar’s record invincible. If 
you have attacked her I advise you to 
make your peace with her at once,” 
[Laughter and applause. ] 

I heard of this, and sent home for a tran- 
script of these dispatches. That night! 
hud an audience of 2,000, and I told the 
scheme of the whiskey alliance to defeat 
the grand work; that dispatch cost the 
man who sent it just $1.68, and that is all 
the satisfaction they got out of it. [A 
plause.] We closed our registration books 
at the end of ten days. Over two-tifths of 
the entire registration of the city this 
year were women. Remember, too, that 
there are over 100,000 more men in Kan- 
sas than women. ‘lhat forever puts a stop 
to the declaration that women don’t want 
to vote. They sent a body of women into 
my afternoon meeting one day to create a 
disturbance. It so happened that a report 
was read relative to the work we had 
done in behalf of the abandoned women in 
the city. I had found seven of these dens, 
with twenty-seven inmates and keepers, 
I visited every one of them. I got the 
history of every woman, and it is enough 
to make a book that every Christian man 
and woman in the United States ought to 
read. ‘They hud all been arrested and 
fined regularly once a month, and the 
money went into the treasury of the city. 
No man was ever arrested who visited the 
places, and the policemen were deriving 
a generous revenue. Many of the poor 
women expressed a desire to reform, 
“But,” said they, ‘where shall we go? 
There is no refuge.” And how true that 
was! We notitied the city marshal to 
order the women either to reform or leave 
the city by acertain date. It was done, 
and to-day there is not a brothel inside of 
Leavenworth. Ge yma Those hired 
women went out of our meeting that day, 
not creating a disturbance, but wiping 
their eyes. Well, it came at last to voting 
day. Every possible trick was concocted 
fe canoe us; but the women remained 
solid. 

All but 23 out of the 620 colored women 
voted for law and order. ‘I’m naked for 
clothes, but not for principle,” said one 
old colored woman. [Laughter and ap- 
plause.] One was given five dollars, but 
still she voted for law and order, say- 
ing, as she dropped her ballot in: ‘*They 
bought me, but I sold them.” [Renewed 
laughter.] Over 300 Irishwomen regis- 
tered, and I have yet to find one who voted 
anything but a temperance ticket, straight. 
Secret circulars were sent among the Po- 
lish and German women telling them that 
the American women were working against 
them. The whiskey alliance paid for 450 
naturalization papers. ‘The Polish women 
voted aguinst us solidly, for it was impos- 
sible for us to reason with them in their 
language. And what were the figures? 
For law and order we had 1,547 women 
voters, and 1,635 male voters. For the 
saloon candidate there were 897 women, 
and 2,328 men. So you see, had it not beeu 
for the women, the saloon candidate would 
again have been elected by a majority of 
693. As it was, their majority of 1,700 two 

ears before was reduced to a mere 16. 
The Mayor was, by a most open and bare- 
faced fraud, counted in by a bare 16 major- 
ity; but we swept the entire city govert- 
ment out from under him, 30 that he stands 
yey shorn of his power. [Applause.] 
And if the Republicans had done what! 
would have done if I had been there, they 
would have counted that man out. The 
Associated Press dispatches were inter- 
cepted at St. Louis and altered. It was 
sent abroad that disorders prevailed around 
the polls; but I can assure you that there 
was not any such state of affairs, either 00 
the part of the men or women. [ tell you, 
ladies, gentlemen are polite enough whet 
they know you have got the power to make 
and unmake their political parties. [AP 
plause.}] By municipal suffrage the V 
cious elements of Kansas have been put out 
of power, and ar there is not a single 
city, large or small, in the State that is no 
under Republican and law-and-order 
I want to say right here that every State 
in this Union can accomplish just what 
Kansas has. There is great intelligence 
there, it is true; so there is in Massacbt- 
setts. [Laughter.] And I believe if the 
women of Massachusetts would besieg? 
their legislature, as we did ours, they 
could secure municipal suffrage at 
very next session. [In Syracuse they have 
a council composed entirely of women, 
another city, Argonia, has a woman mayor 
Such things prove that we are bound, i? 
the next few years, to achieve success. 
thank you for your patient hearing 
night. I leave at 10.30 o’clock to join BY 
husband, with whom I sail for Europe 
Wednesday morning. There, I hope @ 
have a rest and come back in October 
organize my own State of Indiana. 
next move will be to go into the South 
organize there. We want your mone, 
help us, and four or five of the best s 
ers to be found in the United States. 
dential suffrage through State Legisls 
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Then, for the first time 
erat ory of this vsball we have a 
goverument oe eet by” the entire 
people. [Loud ] 


Music followed. Mrs. Osborne sang 
the famous “Battle Hymn of the Repub- 
fic,” and the entire audience rose and 
joined in the chorus. Mrs. Howe then in- 
troduced Mr. Wo. Lloyd Garrison, Jr., as 


follows : 

We are very much ne to hear 
about Kansas, and we would like to hear 
about Iowa from Mrs. Foster; but I will 
first call upon Mr, Garrison, who will read 
an original poem in response to this toast : 


“To Kansas, which aspires ad astra, and to 
Pag —— my who helped to uplift her per 


MR. GARRISON'S RESPONSE. 


the speeches and the toasts, 
peyote so our movement boasts, 
In gratitude for Kansas, 
Let me, with grace of speech denied, 
Express my affluence of pride, 
In poverty of stanzas. 
It our beloved Commonwealth, 
With such indifference for her health, 
Will take “remonstrant” doses, 
No wonder that her spirit flies, 
In her dear Western child to rise; 
A fit metempsychosis. 
Brave daughter of the Pilgrim stock, 
Staunch barrier of the bloody shock 
From Slavery’s poet — $ 
The legend, yours by t of scars, 
* wTbsongh tribulation to the stars,” 
Upon your seal is graven. 
Defender of the poor and wronged, 
Through your wide gates the freedmen thronged, 
Where cordial welcome waited ; 
And Justice rested not at race, 
But gathered in her broad embrace 
A sex too long belated. 
Self-government, thy grace divine, 
At last reveals its saving sign, 
To despot’s sure abhorrence ; 
And “people” means all human kind, 
Race, sex, condition, all combined, 
From Sargent town to Lawrence. 
Spread, spirit of the prairie State, 
To bless and not to devastate, 
As leaps a conflagration ; 
Till Massachusetts catch the flame, 
And lead once more in freedom’s name 
The vanguard of the nation. 
Meanwhile, we greet our guest,t elate, 
With hearts not yet degenerate, 
For her brave undertaking ; 
We test her worth by leaven spread, 
And Leavenworth is better bred 
Since she prepared the baking. 
Come once again and grace our fé¢e, 
When we shall meet to celebrate 
Our own emancipation ; 
Then shall the sound of jubilee, 
From western Berkshire to the sea, 
Roll its reverberation. 


* Ad astra per aspera. 

t Mrs. Gougar, of Indiana. 

Mrs. J. Ellen Foster, of Iowa, next spoke 
as follows: 


ADDRESS OF MRS. FOSTER. 


Ido well to be modest in this presence. 
I have no right to be here among these 
veterans who come bringing their sheaves 
aud the sears of service. I never did any- 
thing for woman suffrage. Not that I ever 
had any doubt of the truth of the principle; 
no, never! I simply passed it by, as most 
women do. Besides, in the church and 
temperance reform, I was so cumbered 
with mach serving that I did not take time 
to quietly sit down and choose this better 
part which every woman must possess if 
she would do her best for the church, the 
family, and the temperance reform. ‘That 
isall. All progress is tentative. Reforms 
wait for one another, gaining a little here 
and there, but never taken out of the gen- 
eral body politic, or carried on to victory 
alone. ‘he world waited four thousand 
years for the birth of the Lord Jesus 
Christ. Through all those years men 
waited for the fulness of time; then, on 
through the centuries following, even in 
the Dark Ages when the church made the 
darkness such as could be felt; on and 
on through the years till Luther woke 
all Europe with his plea for religious lib- 
erty; then on and on till the Declaration 
of Independence; then on and on till Lin- 
coln and the emancipation proclamation, 
which was the logical consequence of what 
Went before; and now, just as surely as 
one grew out of the other, and the other 
out of the one, just so surely shall woman's 
eufranchisement come. [Applause.] 

Friends, this is the lesson which history 
teaches, and this is why, by the path of his- 
tory, [come to woman suffrage. What, now, 
03 philosophy teach as well? Woman's 
hew era of organization was born out of 
her mother-heart, which first showed itself 
when the dire needs of the late cruel war 
called upon our countrywomen to or- 
Ranize at their churches to prepare things 
of comfort for the loved ones who were 
fighting in the field. Nothing happens ; 
Civilization does not go to sleep and wake 
Up somewhere else; but it grows and 
stows and grows; one thing is developed 
“ut of another, and in that way will come 
°ur victory. [Applause] 

Mr. Henry B. Blackwell read letters 

™ Governor Ames and Senator Hoar, 
of Massachusetts; Senator Blair, of New 
Hampshire, and D. H. Biggs, president of 
the Central Labor Union. 

Mr. Blackwell said : 
ws is not merely an occasion of festive 
joyment. We meet for a purpose. We 
bepose to do honor to Kansas and to Mrs. 

far. With woman suffrage we pro- 
Pose to reform politics and government— 
rate a bettcr future for the men 

» and children of the republic. i 
*Ppeal to all present to enroll yourselves 


Af 


lu the New England Woman Suffrage As- 
Taattion and its auxiliary State societies. 


cause appeals to all that is noblest in 
Mattoo and womanhood. Our president, 
Onder toWes has given us our marching 


“Weave no more silks Lyons looms, 
To deck our io delight,— 
The erin Lge a gay eae 


chatter to the idle birds, 
Or teach the lesson of the hour. 
“Ye sybil Arts, in one stern knot 
Be all your offices combined ; 
tand close, while courage draws the lot, 
The destiny of humankind. 
“And if that Gextiny conla fail, 
The sun should darken in the sky, 
The eternal bloom of nature pale, 
And God and Truth and Freedom die.” 
(Great applause. ] 


Rev. Henry Blanchard, of Maine, spoke 
as follows: 


ADDRESS OF MR. BLANCHARD. 

I shall postpone my speech to a year 
hence. Meanwhile, if you will come down 
to the Meionaon on Wednesday morning, 
I shall be very glad to tell you the story 
of what we have been trying to do in the 
State of Maine. [Applause]. 


The last speaker of the evening was 
Rev. Fred A. Hinckley, of Providence, 
Rhode Island. 


ADDRESS OF MR. HINCKLEY. 

Imagine the humility with which I, a 
little man, must rise here to-night to rep- 
resent a little State in the hour of its over- 
whelming defeat. [Laughter and ap- 
plause.] But by that defeat we are not 
cast down. [Applause.] For though at 
resent unsuccessful, we yet are fighting 
n the same good cause as you are, and I 
often think what a privilege it is for us of 
to-day to see and grasp and struggle for 
this great idea ahead of our times, but 
toward which all is tending. When I 
think of that, Mrs. President, I don’t feel 
so very humble after all. I will tell you 
what makes a State great, and a man or a 
woman strong. It is a great idea, and our 
great idea is just as strong down in Rhode 
Island as it is out in Kansas. Now, 
friends, don’t despise Rhode Island because 
she is little. Don’t think lightly of her 
7,000 woman suffrage votes. They mean 
a great deal to usdown there. If you will 
come there sometime, we will show you— 
I dare to say it right here in Boston—the 
best clams that grow [laughter], oysters 
that can’t be beat under the sun, turkeys 
that take a front rank in their season, and 
above all else, the foot-prints of Roger 
Williams. [Renewed laughter and ap- 
plause. } 


At ten o’clock the Festival came to an 
end. 
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OUR NEW YORK LETTER, 


* On Tuesday morning of last week I left 
home for Ohio, to be present at the annual 
convention of the Obio Woman Suffrage 
Association, in Cleveland, May 24. The 
first day’s journey brought me to the pleas- 
ant home of Mrs. Caroline Gilkey Rogers, 
in Lansingburg. The next morning, be- 
hind her good horse Jessie—famed over all 
the neighborhood as an active and efficient 
suffrage advocate, carrying women to and 
from the polls on election-day, and distin- 


the cause—Mrs. Rogers and I wandered 
over hill and valley, which were beautiful 
in the soft verdure of early spring. In the 
evening many pleasant friends gathered in 
the parlors, brilliant with the productions 
of her brush, and I had the pleasure of a 
long chat with Mrs. Anna Garlin Spencer, 
Mrs. Welch, Mrs. Swamstead. and other 
active suffragists. 

On Thursday, a long journey brought 
me to Baldwinsville, in Onondaga County, 
a flourishing town on the banks of the Sen- 
eca River. Here I was the guest of Mr. 
and Mrs. Wallace Tappan. Mr. J'appan 
was member of Assembly from this dis- 
trict for two years, always staunchly ad- 
vocating our cause. 

In the evening I spoke at the Opera 
House to a good audience, including many 
of the best people in the village. Mr. Tap- 
pan presided, and Mrs. Tappan, Mr. Voor- 
hees, Mrs. Connell, and Mrs. Marvin had 
seats on the platform. Dr. Jennie Stevens 
Elder had arranged the meeting and la- 
bored faithfully to make it a success. 

On Friday I travelled to Johnson’s Creek, 
in Niagara County. Here I found one of 
the most advanced villages of the State, 
liberal in thought, with absolute temper- 
ance in force, as no license is permitted, 
and quite staunch on the suffrage question. 
Mrs. Emma Taylor arranged the meeting 
and entertained me. She is a leading 


“woman in this part of the State, a grace- 


ful speaker who has often addressed meet- 
ings of the State Agricultural Association 
and other gatherings among the farmers. 

I spoke in the evening in the Baptist 
Church, Mrs. ‘Taylor presiding, and her 
daughter, Miss Florence Taylor, aiding 
with the village choirs in some good music. 

Yesterday I journeyed hither, where 
everything promises that the convention 
will be a success. This evening, Mrs. J. 
C. Ammon gives a reception, and to-mor- 
row the regular sessions of the convention 
begin. LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 
Cleveland, O., May 23, 1887. 
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The Marquis of Northampton has placed 
his Clerkenwell property under the super- 
vision of lady visitors, to be appointed by 








And solemn marches fill the night. 


Miss Octavia Hill. 


guishing herself generally by her labors in | 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


The Ohio W, S. A. held its annual meet- 
ing this week. 

The best “anti-poverty crusade” possible 
is made by industry, economy, and tem- 
perance. 

Honor will be rendered to Wendell Phil- 
lips on Memorial Day by the Central Labor 
Lyceum. 

The price of Mrs. H. H. Robinson’s play, 
‘*Captain Mary Miller,” is 25 cents, not 15, 
as erronously stated. 

A lady who is an accomplished whistler 
is paid for furnishing such music in New 
York drawing-rooms. 

A new edition of the ‘Life and Times of 
Jesus, as related by Thomas Didymus,” by 
Rev. James Freeman Clarke, is nearly 
ready for publication by Lee & Shepard, 
Boston. 

The women of New York have been 
granted more patents than their sisters in 
any other State. The women of Massa- 
chusetts, Ohio, Indiana, and Wisconsin 
rank next in order. 

The Massachusetts Christian Prohibition 
and Equal Suffrage League held its month- 
ly meeting May 19. At the afternoon ses- 
sion an address was delivered by Mrs. E. 
‘Trask Hill, of Charlestown. 

My faith is rooted and grounded that the 
cheapest, the easiest, the most natural and 
proper method of introducing reformation 
into public affairs, is to give woman a 
co-ordinate influence there—Henry Ward 
Beecher. 

The addresses at the Woman Suffrage 
Festival last evening indicated that there 
is no abatement of zeal in its behalf; and 
an unusually hopeful feeling was mani- 
fested by the speakers and hearers.— 
Traveller. 

A distinguished Presbyterian divine of 
the East says the following: ‘*When I see 
the widening horizon of woman’s work and 
see how fully she is coming up to the great 
demand, I cease to regret that my three 
daughters are not boys.”— Union Signal. 

The woman suffragists have the tests of 
municipal woman suffrage in Kansas be- 
fore them at this year’s anniversaries, and 
jubilant and triumphant the speakers are 
over the revolutions in city governments 
there wrought by the women’s votes.— 
Transcript. 

The Congregationalist says of Crispus 
Attuck and the others who were either 
shot or wounded in State Street on the 
evening of March 5, 1770, and for whose 
sake a monument has just been voted by 
the Massachusetts Legislature: ‘‘None of 
them belonged to our first families.””. Oh! 


A home for women teachers has been 
opened in Dresden, at 13 Ziegelstrasse, 
where they can stay during holidays, or 
while looking out for fresh situations. The 
home is non-sectarian, and foreigners, too, 
are admitted. As newspapers and .direc- 
tories can be obtained there, it serves as a 
registry office also. . 

Mrs. Amy Abery Stockbridge, whose ex- 
quisite singing gave such pleasure at the 
suffrage meeting, on Wednesday evening, 
is at present residing in Hyde Park, Mass. 
She is « member of the Swedish Ladies’ 
Quartette of Stockholm, is prominently 
known abroad as a vocalist, and comes 
here with the finest endorsements. 


The washerwoman finds her occupation 
almost gone through the introduction of 
machinery. The largest part of the city 
of Troy is devoted to the manufacture of 
engines, whizzers, starchers, and other 
machines of the steam laundry. The most 
interesting machine is the whizzer, which 
dries clothes in 1,000 revolutions « minute. 

On Monday last, the members of the 
American Historical Association and 
American Economie Association visited 
Wellesley College, where they were re- 
ceived by President Alice E. Freeman, 
Mrs. Pauline Durant, Miss Katherine Co- 
man, and Miss Mary C. B. Roberts, of the 
historical department, assisted by the 
senior class and historical students. 

The semi-centennial of Mt. Holyoke 
Seminary will be celebrated June 23, and 
4,500 invitations have been sent out to 
graduates and students. ‘The anniversary’ 
address will be given by Prof. W. S. Tyler, 
D. D., of Amherst. A memorial volume of 
400 pages, beautifully illustrated, is now 
in press. About $8,000 are needed to com- 
plete the Mary Lyon endowment fund of 
$20,000. 

A correspondent of the Nation, writing 
on co-education: ‘It is a significant fact 
that since the opening of Bryn Mawr Col- 
lege two years ago, the twelve fellowships 
that have been awarded have, without ex- 
ception, been given to graduates of co-edu- 
cational colleges. It would seem to indi- 
cate that until a recent period it has been 
difficult for a woman to gain as thorough 
training in a separatecollege as in one es- 
tablished exclusively for men, and that, 
therefore, the urgent petitions of women 
that the doors of men’s colleges should be 
opened to them have not been wholly un- 
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PATENTED. 
For Ladies and Misses, take a snug measure around waist over dress, and give it to us in inches. 
For Children and Infants, take chest measure also, and state age of child. 

We shall take pleasure in sending circulars to all who desire to learn more about this meritorious garment. 
Waists sent by mail to any part of the U. S., postage prepaid, on soouee of price, and if not satisfactory, 


PRICES. 
Style ~ Ladies’ Whole Back, F eeng Bones 


we will exchange or refund the money, if returned in 
4% One good Agent wanted for every City and 


GEORGE FROS'L & CoO., 279 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 


HQUIPOISH WAIST. 


For Ladies, Misses, Children and Infants. 


THIS WAIST isa 
with or without the 
pockets, may be removed at pleasure. 

represents the Waist as made for Ladies and Misses, boned 
; the construction of inside of bust under fulled is 
’ ha St Camest Seat, 20 abe esses ans o ect bust su pore fo pranttes 
awed Within a waist. In the Open Back Soft Rists, as made for Ch m and 
a, eae attention to the physical pregertmte and requirements of 
ing little ones has been given in shaping the 
large variety of sizes, all ages can be perfectly fitted from stock. 


‘ect substitute for corsets, and may be worn either 
nes, which, owing to the construction of the bone 


parts, and from the 


“eg, © Laced Back, Boned Front and Bac 

* 610, Misses’ Whole B: without Bones 

« di, * « HF . eB ccocccccccccecoscescosece 
* 621, Children’s—without Bones..........csccccsesecceeees 
631, Infants’ a we  Svececcescessectbesesoccess 





DIRECTIONS FOR MEASURING. 


order. Mention THE WomaN’s JOURNAL. 
‘own in the United States. Address 





A woman who, six years ago, knew 
nothing of business, now makes the only 
blankets in the country that can compete 
with those of the famous Mission Mills, in 
California. She has a small mill run by 
water-power up in Vermont, and she ex- 
perimented in her own kitchen mixing the 
dyes until she got the exact shades. Her 
blankets now can hardly be distinguished 
from those of the Mission Mills, and her 
little mill is kept running day and night to 
fill heavy orders. 

The convention of the New England 
Woman Suffrage Association was as suc- 
cessful as the members themselves and the 
many friends of the Association could 
wish. During the convention, reports were 
received from the various New England 
States as to the quality and quantity of the 
work that has been accomplished during 
the past year, and in every instance these 
reports were most satisfactory. ‘The rapid 
growth of the woman suffrage idea during 
the last twelve months is regarded as evi- 
dence of success in the near future. 

The Union-Signal says of Rev. C. C. 
Harrah’s tract, *‘Jesus, the Emancipator of 
Woman”: ‘Nothing we have ever seen 
upon the woman question seems to us so to 
strike down to bed-rock as does this tract. 
It is the perfected fruitage of years of 
prayerful study by a devoted Christian 
pastor to ascertain God’s thought upon 
this great question. Its author is evident- 
ly called of God to arouse the conscience 
of Christians upon this subject, and that is 
the purpose of this Jeaflet. No thoughtful, 
Christian man can read it in a candid, 
prayerful spirit, and not receive new light 
and new ideas. We wish every Christian 
man and woman in America would read 
this leaflet.” The price of this leaflet is 
not 10 cents a hundred, as given last week 
by a misprint, but 20 cents a hundred at 
the WOMAN’S JOURNAL office, or 30 cents 
a hundred by mail. 

The annual tea of the Worcester Women’s 
Club, held in that city on the 18th inst., 
was a rich intellectual treat. Mrs. Mary 
C. Harris gave a very happily conceived 
address of welcome, and then the com- 
pany, to the number of 150, sat down to 
the little tables in the two parlors, making 
a cheery scene. A number of gentlemen 
were present. They are not allowed to be 
members, the Worcester Spy says, ‘‘be- 
cause they are too expensive in their 
tastes. The women have never spent a 
cent for wine, cigars, or Medford rum, 
some or all of which commodities the 
clubs of men require.” After the tea there 
was music and a good time. The enter- 
tainment was arranged by Mrs. E. W. 
Vaill, Mrs. J. H. Howland, and Mrs. J. A. 
Colvin. It was after 10 o’clock when the 
party dispersed. ‘The Spy gave nearly a 
column to the account. 
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LAKE WINNIPISEOGEE! What rest and recre- 
ation does the name suggest to the tired! We 
call attention to the advertisement of Long 
Island Home in another column. 
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Tue peculiar purifying and building-up powers 
of Hood’s Sarsaparilla make it the very best 
medicine to take at this season 


GLOVES. 


MISS M. F. FISK, 
81 TEMPLE PLACE, 


Has just received another importation of the fa 
mous BELGE GLOVES. 


LADIES’ LUNCH, 


2838 AVON STREET. 


Delicious Coffee and Tea, including Cream, 5 cts. 
Rich Oyster Stew, 15 cts.; Tenderloin Steak, 25 cts. 
Soups, Meats, Vegetables, and Pastry, &c., of delicat 
cooking and serving. All the luxuries and delicacie 
of the season cooked to order at very reasonable prices 
sample Dressing Rooms for Ladies. 


Patented Improved Lotta Bustle. 
For style, comfort, health and durability has no equal, 


Gives the latest Parisian 
fashion. Warranted to al- 




















n wearer ma‘ 
or recline. Avoid inferior 


i 

patio fo eemaped "Sa ved 
Lotta.” 5 ‘i e-ttst. 
COLUMBIA RUBBER CoO., 
Sole "s, Boston, Mase. 








reasonable.” 


For sale by ail the leading dry goods houses. 


J. & J. DOBSON, 


Carpet Manufacturers, 





For the next 30 days we shall 
offer spectal and atractive bar- 
gains in 


BODY BRUSSELS 


At from 950. to $1.25 per yard. 
IN 


Tapestry Brussels 


A from 65c.0° 90c. per yard. 


Extra Sper Carpets 


(Best all Wool) 


At from G65c. to 85e. per yard. 


John & James Dobson 


525 and 527 Washington St. 


| FAST BLACK SKIRTS 


Knights’ Lining Store 


| 41 Avon St., Boston. 


| 
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‘RICHARD L. GAY COMPANY, 


| 342 Washington St., 


LATE UP ONE FLIGHT 
F 














The SAME LINE OF GOODS, 
specialties, &c,, carried by the 





| - old firm, Paper by the pound. 
WARD STATIONERY, 
, FANCY GOODS, 
GAY &e., &e. 





Dress Linings 


Knights’ Lining Store 


41 Avon St., Boston. 


Bates’ Waists, 
® For Ladies, Misses 
and Children. 


(A perfect substitute.) 

Jersey - fitting Sum- 
mer Suits—perfect in 
fit and the most de- 
sirable in the market. 
Miss BATES, 47 Win- 
ter Street, Boston. 

ELLEN M. VAN 
BURT, 39 E. 19th St., 
New Yorl City. 


‘SPECIAL SALE OF ARTISTIC 


PAPER HANGINGS. 


A large lot of the latest styles of Pa ‘ 
Borders, Dadoes, Picture Hangings, ete, retelling fer 
one-third less than any other store in Boston. 


T. F. SWAN, 


NO. 12 CORNHILL, BOSTON, 


Fast Black Hosiery 


KINGHTS’ LINING STORE, 




















41 Avon Street, Beston. 
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For the Woman's Journal. 
KANSAS. 


“The Woman-soul leadeth us upward and on.” 





BY MINNA CAROLINE SMITH. 





A strong and splendid voice has spoken out for 
trath! 

Kansas that bled for treedom, brave with the fire of 
youth, 

Stands up mature in the strength of years and pride 

And says, Behold me! for me your martyrs died. 

For me fell Sumner, not dreaming how soon on the 
prairies the light 

Of a larger day should shine broadly. 

Ah, Right, 

Right, and again Right was the old-time trumpet- 
call; 

And Kansas may echo the cry to-day with the clear. 
est note of all. 

She may march to the front, a warrior maid, bold to 
acknowledge her king, 

And speak to her sister States in the name of her 
suffering. 


And this shall she say: I am strong; 

For I fight my own evils and slay them. The wrong 
That I find, the dearest of wrongs from my soul 

I dare to cast off, and I pray to be whole; 

I strive for the pureness of life from within ; 

I fear not—how should I?—to name sin as sin. 

With faith and with hope and with courage I stand, 
For Love shall redeem me, and with me, the land! 


—*o+— 


A BALLAD OF TREES AND THE MASTER. 








BY SIDNEY LANIER. 


° Into the woods my Master went, 
Clean forspent, forspent. 
Into the woods my Master came, 
Forspent with love and shame. 
But the olives they were not blind to him, 
The little gray leaves were kind to him; 
The thorn-tree had a mind to him, 
When into the woods he came. 


Out of the woods my Master went, 

And he was well content. 

Out of the woods my Master came, 

Content with death and shame. 

When death and shame would woo him last, 
From under the trees they drew him last; 
’Twas on a tree they slew him—last, 

When out of the woods he came. 





“THE RED DOG.” 


BY ROBERT MCINTYRE. 








Taus quoth the quaint old Moslem saint: 
Keep thou thy tongue in chains 
What time the fire of righteous ire makes blood boil 
in thy veins; 
Let not thy wit be lost in it, like salt lost in astream ; 
Though speaking soft beseemeth oft but laving coals 
in cream. 
When in thy tent dark brows are bent, and mocking 
mouths deride, 
And every claim of Love’s sweet name is gainsaid 
and denied, 
Oh, keep the red dog tied. 


When thou dost take, for others’ sake, the ingrate’s 
black abuse, 

Then is the hour to show thy power—let not this 
wild beast loose. 

Calmly abate thy soul, and mate thy lips to Allah’s 
law; 

When scandal’s brood with clamor rude in clots 
about thee caw, 

Learn but to wait, and, soon or late, joy from afar 
will ride 

With swiftest pace to seek thy face, as bridegroom 
to a bride; 

But keep the red dog tied. 


The porcelain cup thy hand holds up will from its 
jewelled rim 

Strong nectar drip, and thou shalt sip the bubbles at 
its brim. 

Fountains across shall lightly toss cool opals through 
the heat, 

The lute’s low tones, linked in their zones, making 
the spaces sweet. 

True friends shall be a wall round thee, like palms 
by a wellside, 

And o’er thy home shall bend the dome of skies 
with iris dyed; 

So keep the red dog tied. 


Rose-scented air will whisper where, in nests above 
thy thatch, 

*Mid almond leaves that chafe the eaves, the ringed 
dove-wives hatch. 

Bright gems shall be the ’broidery of all thy chast- 
ened speech, 

Where proverbs, fair as rubies rare, their ripest wis- 
dom teach; 

To thee shall grief fly for relief wherever thou dost 
hide, 

And misery more hapless be the day that thou hast 
died, 

Who kept the red dog tied. 
—Chicago Times. 
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PINEY HOLLOW OAMP-MEETING. 


BY SOPHIE SWEET. 





‘The minister and Rosey Bement, if you 
ever did!” 

The Widow Peaseley sank down, as if 
exhausted by her emotions, on the steps 
of the back porch where her neighbor, 
Mrs. Deacon Jackson, was sitting in the 
heat of the summer afternoon. ‘‘It is ter- 
ribly hot, and I was just thinking about 
taking a nap, but when I see ’em riding 
by I couldn’t resist jest running acrost to 
tell you the news. After all the caps that 
has been set for Brother Lovejoy, you 
wouldn’t ’a’ thought of his going over to 
the East End after a wife—and getting 
one of them Bements!” 

“You don’t mean it, Miss Peaseley?”’ 
Mrs. Deacon Jackson stopped in the midst, 
of the marriages and deaths in her news- 
paper to listen. “I didn’t know she was 
even a professor!” 

“She aint; and the whole church is 
worked up about it. For my part, I’ve 
always said that even a minister had a 
right to suit himself when it came to 
marrying, for it’s him and not other folks 
that’s got to take the heft of the risk; but 
for a minister of the gospel, forty years 





old and more, to marry « chit of a girl like 
Rosey Bement, with such relations as old 
Bement and them boys, is flying in the 
face of Ptovidence, and you can’t call it 
anything else! Old Bement aint been, in- 
side of a church for years, if he ever was, 
and what possessed him to go to that 
camp-meeting? But there! mebbe "twas a 
drawing; the Lord’s ways aint ourn, and 
he actually went forrard to the mourner’s 
bench, and Brother Lovejoy made the 
movin’est prayer over him that you ever 
heard. ‘There is a good many that thinks 
it wa’n’t genooine, and expect to hear that 
he’s fell from grace very soon; it aint for 
us to judge him—but of course it’s a great 
thing for Rosey to marry a minister. 

‘That’s where the match was made—at 
that camp-meeting. You aint heard about 
the doings there? Well, there! I was 
thinking that being you’d been sick, and 
living off the road so, and going to the 
other meeting, it was just possible that 
you hadn't heard about it; but | went from 
there to Carmel and stayed a week, and I 
thought for certain it must be all over 
town before I got home! Well, I think 
it’s beautiful to worship the Lord in tem- 
ples of his own raising, as the minister 
says, and camp-meeting is real refreshing 
seasons; but do what you will, you can’t 
keep the moonlight nights and the associ- 
ating together out of °em,and young folks 
is young folks, and always will be, I 
s’pose. AndI never saw a camp-meeting 
that was so pervaded by the spirit of the 
Lord that there wasn’t no courting! 

**I said as much to Brother Lovejoy when 
he was asking me if I was going to the 
camp-meeting, and that was the first time 
I ever had reason to think that he was a 
little loose in his ideas and might come to 
something like what he has come to. For 
what do you think he said, Miss Jackson? 
He said he didn’t know as he should want 
it to be any different! He thought it 
would be likely to be a good kind of court- 
ing that was done ata camp-meeting! I 
have thought before that Brother Love- 
joy wasn’t exactly speritual, but I didn’t 
think he was so light-minded and worldly. 

‘It’s a beautiful place for a camp-meet- 
ing, the Piney Hollow Grove; the great 
pine trees make such a solemn kind of a 
darkness, and, as Matildy Morse said, ina 
poem she made, that Brother Robdel said 
had ought to be printed, the rustling they 
made sounded just like angels’ wings. 
Now if it was Matildy that Brother Love- 
joy was going to marry! Her mother 
says she’s so Godly-given that she can't 
bear the thoughts of marryin’ anybody 
but a minister, and she’s been waiting for 
one these twenty years; and when Brother 
Lovejoy came it did seem a kind of Provi- 
dence, he being unmarried and a suitable 
age and all, and Matildy’s poem on the 
occasion of his settlement being enough to 
draw tears from a stone, as everybody said, 
and speaking about his lonely state and all. 

“But Rosey Bement! There is them 
that calls her handsome, but she looks 
just like a gypsy to me, and if she was 
handsome, a minister had ought to realize 
that ‘favor is deceitful and beauty vain.’ 
And then there’s Jim Orrick that has been 
keeping company with Rosey for two or 
three years, and was expecting to marry 
her. I don’t see how the minister can rec- 
oncile it with his conscience to get her 
away from Jim. They say Jim is terrible 
cut up about it. He's been a wild feller, 
of course, but no more than them Bement 
boys, and if you'll believe it, he went for- 
ward at that camp-meeting! Some folks 
say he only did it to get on the right side 
of Rosey again, after trying to play that 
trick on the minister; but I heard Jim say, 
myself, that he didn’t have anything to do 
with that trick. Oh, you aint heard about 
that, have you? ‘That’s what I was begin- 
ning to tell you. You see all that rough 
East End set was at the camp-meeting, the 
Bement boys, and the Proutys, and Jack 
Lenfester, and Jim Orrick, and all of 
them. Whatever possessed them to go is 
more than I can tell; I suppose they 
thought they could get a glimpse of some 
mischief and disturb the meetings. Of 
course, I aint saying but what it was the 
Lord’s doings bringing ‘em there; but I 
must say it seems kind of queer to think of 
His having anything to do with the East 
End! Folks do say that Rosey had been 
going to meeting and to Sunday School 
considerable, and the minister had begun 
to take notice of her, and she coaxed them 
all to go; but it’s more likely they went 
without anybody's coaxing, jest because 
she was going; she must have known that 
they’d try to raise a disturbance. 

“The first week passed off beautiful and 
peaceful; there was some whispering and 
giggling, and a good many, especially 
among the East Enders, went off fishing 
instead of attending the services—and 
courting! Well, if that was what Brother 
Lovejoy liked to see, he must have been 
gratified! But there wasn’t any attempt 
to disturb the meetings, such as folks that 
knew the East End set expected. 

“But sinners didn’t seem to come for- 
ward as much as was expected, neither. 





There was the presiding elder exhorting 
them, and three ministers from the West 
Conference, and a converted Injin, and three 
jubilee singers that sung the movin’est 
hymns I ever heard, and yet there was a 
coldness and a hardness. Now and then 
there’d be some go forward, but they was 
terrible scattering, and there didn’t seem 
to be any enthusiasm. Brother Lovejoy 
seemed to be well enough satisfied; you 
know he seems to like things kind of calm 
and quiet, and is always preaching about 
the Lord’s speaking in a still voice, and 
that’s set a good many against him that 
likes to see things more stirring. . 

“There's old Uncle Simeon Randall, 
that’s been a class leader for forty years, 
he says he knows from experience that if 
a man has got religion in his heart he’ll 
want to holler. And he’s been one of 
them that’s never had any faith in Brother 
Lovejoy. I s’pose Uncle Simeon is kind 
o’ tickled that he’s turned out so; it aint 
human nature not to be. 

‘After a while, the East End fellers got 
tired of rovin’ about, and goin’ fishin’ and 
gunnin’, as folks thought—but it’s more 
likely that they planned mischief from the 
first—and began to come to the meetin’s 
pretty reg’larly. And folks noticed that 
some of ’em were sure to sit jest as near to 
the preacher’s stand as they could get. 
Rosey Bement never set with em, nor any 
of the East End girls; you could say them 
East End girls looked about as well and 
was as pretty spoken as anybody. Jim 
Orrick, he sat with Rosey sometimes, and 
sometimes with the young men. To think 
of that girl actin’ as if she was keepin’ 
company with Jim then, and all the time 
she was settin’ her cap at the minister! 


‘*Well, as I was sayin’, them East End 
fellers stuck terrible close to the preach- 
er’s stand, but they didn’t offer to make 
the least trouble, and they was so attrac- 
tive and looked so serious that a good 
many thought they were under conviction, 
and Miss Randall whispered to me that it 
would be kind of queer if the work of 
grace should begin with the East End 
folks. 

“Well, one night—it was a kind of a sol- 
emn night to begin with—the pleasant 
weather seemed to have broke up, and the 
sky was covered with black clouds and 
the wind was groanin’ in the trees, and 
the lamps was kind o’ flarin’, and the col- 
ored folks had been singin’ an awfnl wild 
and lonesomehymn. When they stopped, 
Brother Lovejoy called for them that felt 
their sins to come forrard and be prayed 
for. I thought some would go; there’d 
been a movin’ discourse and some powerful 
prayin’, and there did seem to be a sol- 
emnity. But nobody went forward, and 
Brother Lovejoy he began to pray, in his 
mild kind of way, and, all of a sudden, 
Rosey Bement jumps up with a kind ofa 
scream and rushed toward the stand! 
Everybody thought she was going to the 
mourner’s bench, and Uncle Simeon Ken- 
dall shouts out ‘Praise the Lord!’ anda 
good many said‘Amen!’ But Rosey went 
right by the mourner’s bench, as if she 
hadn’t any thoughts of stoppin’, and 
squeezed herself onto the bench where the 
East End boys were sittin’, right between 
her brother Gard and the preacher’s stand. 
Some of the boys turned red in the face, 
and one or two snickered a little, and Gard 
Bement he got up and slunk out. Rosey 
she kind of turned sideways and leaned her 
head against the preacher's stand, and the 
minister went on prayin’. Rosey sat as 
still as if she was a stone image, and there 
wa’n’t anybody there, unless it was some 
wicked boys, that knew she was doin’ any- 
thing more'n prayin’. 

‘Two or three had got up, jest as soon as 
she did, and followed her, thinkin’, of 
course, that she was goin’ forrard to be 
prayed for, and they stopped at the mourn- 
er’s bench. ‘There was a shoutin’ of ‘Glory 
to God!’ all round, and more followed to 
the mourner’s bench, till it was full and 
runnin’ over. And such a prayer as the 
minister made I never did hear. Nobody 
could say there was any milk-and-water 
about him, then! And it was a real re- 
freshin’ season, though there was a good 
many, of course, that had their minds kind 
o’ taken up with wonderin’ about Rosey 
Bement. Most thought she had started to 
go to the mourner’s bench and her cour- 
age had given out when she got there; and 
the minister prayed real earnest for grace 
and courage for the weak and timid, and 
everybody knew he meant Rosey. 

“Jim Orrick, he was amongst them that 
went forrard, but Rosey never moved nor 
stirred. 

‘After he'd got through prayin’, the min- 
ister walked over to the end of the plat- 
form where Rosey was sittin’, as if he was 
goin’ to speak to her, and all of a sudden 
there came a crash that made everybody 
jump, and a part of the platform that had 
been right under the minister’s feet when 
he was prayin’ came down! And the first 
thing that anybody knew, there was Rosey 
fainted dead away in the minister’s arms, 
with her right hand and arm crushed al- 
most to pieces, where she’d been holdin’ 





up a trap door that them wicked boys had 
fixed to fall when the minister stepped on 
it! 

“It seems little Job Lanfester had got 
wind of it and whispered it to Rosey, and 
that was what made her start up and rush 
to the platform when folks thought she 
was feelin’ her sins. 

‘*Folks asked her why she didn’t speak 
out and tell of it, instead of tryin’ to hold 
it up, and she said she didn’t have time to 
think, and she didn’t want to make a fuss, 
any way. Some thought she wanted to 
shield her brothers and Jim Orrick— 
though it turned out that Jim hadn’t any- 
thing to do with it; but more thought 
what she’d done was all on the minister’s 
account. He was about as pale as she was, 
as he stood there a supportin’ her—and I 
wish you could have seen Jim Orrick look 
at ’em; poor Jim! I really did pity him. 
‘Most everybody was scandalized, for it 
was plain enough that there was something 
between Rosey and the minister, though I 
don't know as anybody went so far that 
night as to think they was goin’ to get 
married. It did seem a little too much to 
think of the minister’s marryin’ Rosey Be- 
ment!—though I can’t say I’ve ever been 
one to have as much confidence in Brother 
Lovejoy as some has. Them that’s so easy 
and soothin’ with sinners is dredful apt to 
think light of sin, 1 say. 

“The next day the minister was takin’ a 
sight of notice of Jim Orrick,—jest to kind 
o’ coax him up, you see, so’t he wouldn’t 
make a fuss about givin’ up Rosey; and he 
got Jim up to makin’ prayer; *twas a real 
good feelin’ prayer, too, though the poor 
fellow looked as if he was broken-hearted. 
And if the old man Bement didn’t go up to 
the anxious seat! There was a real re- 
vival among them East End folks, and the 
minister was kind o’ givin’ out all the time 
that Rosey was at the bottom of it, though, 
except that they thought she was goin’ to 
be prayed for when she wa'n't, and so fol- 
lowed her by mistake, I couldn’t see what 
she had to do with it. It was terrible kind 
of her to get her arm all jammed a holdin’ 
up that contrivance, and keepin’ the min- 
ister from fallin’, but [ couldn’t see as it 
was any proof that she’d experienced a 
work of grace! 

‘Well, folks was a talkin’ and a talkin’, 
and wonderin’ whether the minister hadn't 
ought to be dealt with, when up goes Broth- 
er Weatherbee, who is a righteous man 
and stern with wrong doers,—if he does 
give a leetle scant weight of tea and sugar, 
sometimes,—and says he: ‘Brother Love- 
joy, I hope it aint true that you’re going 
to marry Rosey Bement!’ 

‘*Brother Lovejoy, he grew red in the 
face, and he looked terrible cheap, but 
says he, as bold as he could be, after a 
minute: ‘I do expect to marry Rosey Be- 
ment, Brother Weatherbee!’ 

‘** *Do you think she'll be a fittin’ wife for 
a minister of the gospel?’ says Brother 
Weatherbee. And folks that heard it say 
he said it so solemn that if the minister 
hadn't been dreadful hardened it would 
have touched him. But he answered, as 
if he wan’t a mite ashamed: 

***T hope she will be in time.’ 

***Don’t you think you will destroy your 
usefulness by such a course?’ says Broth- 
er Weatherbee. 

‘*And they say the minister was actually 
half laughing, as he answered him: 

***T hope not!’ 

‘*Brother Weatherbee said he saw ’twas 
no use laborin’ with the minister; nothin’ 
short of the grace of God could open his 
eyes and show him the error of his ways; 
and he went to the presidin’ elder, and 
what do you think he said—men is men, 
the best of ’em! He said, ‘Brother Love- 
joy had a perfect right to suit himself, and 
he shouldn‘t think of interfering with his 
matrimonial affairs !’ 

‘s*Well, all I have to say is, Brother 
Lovejoy’s usefulness is over in this dees- 
trict, and he’ll get a dreadful slim dona- 
tion party when it comes fall! And as for 
Rosey Bement, I suppose folks will feel 
obliged to treat her decent when she is the 
minister’s wife, but I don’t envy her! 


‘*To see her drivin’ round with the min- 
ister, with her arm in a sling, is enough to 
make anybody feel as if there wan’t no 
such thing as saving grace even amongst 
ministers! 

‘*They do say they’re a goin’ to be mar- 
ried right after meet’n’ some Sunday, and 
take folks by surprise, and if I'm able to 
crawl I shan’t stay away from meet’n’, and 
that’s what everybody says! You never 
see such a turnin’ out as there was last 
Sunday, and, by the way the minister 
prayed, you’d bave thought twas all on 
account of the interest among the East End 
folks! But la! do you s’pose he didn’t 
know all about it? He’s a deep one, Broth- 
er Lovejoy is! 

“Well, if they get married next Sunday, 
as I’ve heard on pretty good authority they 
mean to, I’ll run over and tell you about 
it as soon as I get home!” 

“IT hope you will, said Mrs. Jackson, 
earnestly. ‘I’ve been deprived of gospel 
privileges for a long time, and it is real 
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consoling to have you drop in after meg. 
in’.” 

The very next Sunday the Widow Peas. 
ley dropped in after meeting, fairly out of 
breath with excitement. 

“There never was such goin’ on in this 
town, I do believe!” she exclaimed as goo, 
as she could speak. ‘*You see, *most every. 
body had heard that there was going to be 
a wedding to-day, and such a crowd % 
there was! The porch was filled and ther 
was folks lookin’ in at the winders. Ang 
there sat Rosey Bement, all in white, ang 
her father in a Sunday suit—old man Be. 
ment dressed up, if you ever heard of such 
athing! The minister had ona brand-new 
suit, and a terrible kind of a sheepish look, 
just like a bridegroom, and there was flow. 
ers on the pulpit, and on the sofy sat the 
presiding elder. 

‘‘He preached, the elder did, and he took 
Christian charity for his text, and he gaye 
some pretty sharp hints; but nobody lis. 
tened much, I guess, their minds were gs 
took up with the wedding that was com. 
ing. 

‘When he'd pronounced the benediction, 
the elder invited them that was interested 
to wait while the ceremony of marriage 
was performed. Nobody went out, I cay 
tell you! The minister came forrard, look. 
in’ a little blushin’ and confused, but there 
was a kind of I’ve-got-you-now look about 
him, too! I noticed it before I had the 
least idee what was coming. Rosey Be 
ment went up, leaning on her father’s arm, 
and Jim Orrick went up, on the other side, 
and met her, and the minister, he married 
Rosey to Jim Orrick! 

“If ever folks looked cheap in this world, 
it was the folks that had been making such 
a fuss about the minister and Rosey Be. 
ment! 

“At first they was for sayin’ that the 
minister hadn’t told the truth; but all he 
said was that he was goin’ to marry Rosey, 
and so he did; he didn’t say whoto! Andit 
turns out that Jim Orrick is going to study 
for the ministry, and that’s what Brother 
Lovejoy meant by saying he hoped Rosey 
would make a good minister’s wife in time! 
There’s a good many folks in our society 
that feel meachin’, I can tell you, and it’s 
no more’n they ought to, for Brother Love- 
joy has been a much-abused man. But | 
always was one that stood up for him!"— 
Good Cheer. 
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MISS ANTHONY IN EVANSVILLE. 


EVANSVILLE, IND., May 11, 1887. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

Last night Susan B. Anthony spoke here 
to a large audience. Although not enthu- 
siastic at first, her hearers were evidently 
impressed by what they heard. 

At the close of her lecture, Miss Ap 
thony requested Mr. Murphy, the temper 
ance lecturer, by whom she had been in- 
troduced, to “‘get up and tell these Chris 
tian women whether you think they ought 
to vote.” Mr. Murphy had used such 
flattering terms in his introduction of 
Miss Anthony, and had apparently been 
so delighted to meet her here on this busi- 
ness, that every one expected him to fully 
endorse her position, especially as her re 
marks had previously made it quite plai 
that to a great extent they were working 
for one object. He hesitated, and hung 
back; but Miss Anthony encouragingly 
tapped him on the shoulder, and, as he 
could not well escape, he arose. 

‘Then began a most amusing spectacle of 
a man endeavoring gracefully not to do it. 
It would have been very laughable if it 
had not been rendered pathetic by the earl 
est look, changed soon to one of anxiety, 
and finally, disappointment, bent upon hia 
by Miss Anthony. 

I feared the result might be similar 
that which happened at my home whea! 
was a child. In a meeting where funds 
for a certain object were needed, a mal 
pleaded the cause with such good succeé 
that the hearts and pockets of all welt 
touched. After he had concluded, Brotl- 
er B. arose, and so effectively counteracted 
the good effect of what the first had said, 
that a hearer afterward remarked: 
‘‘When Brother A. sat down, I had taket 
five dollars out of my pocket; but befor 
Brother B. got through, I had put it back” 

If a woman had made such a public & 
hibition that she was a moral cowst, 
it would have been turned to accoull 
against her, but to thinking people ‘ 
spectacle of that woman pleading ap 
popular cause for the oppressed, com 
with the unmanly shrinking from 4 pais 
and easy duty, was one of the wo 
eloquent sermons in favor of the cal® 
that could have been uttered. It W 
have been a handred times better, it M 
Marphy conscientiously differed from Mis 
Anthony, to have simply said that he ™* 
not prepared at present to give his opinios 
than to fulsomely praise in turn the 08” 
try, the audience, Miss Anthony, and Bf 
ansville, and sit down without 
expectations, either in the affirmative “ 
negative. ‘The most comical part of it ¥* 
that, while he had been sitting side by ##* 
with the lecturer just previously, he care 
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fully edged his way in front of the table, 
to the other side, and, seeming to breathe 
more freely, gave one enthusiastic burst 
on the subject of ‘‘our glorious Western 
Gens” aad ent Cowye OF © Sade Civtanee.. 


+ 
o> 


y. E. WOMEN’S PRESS ASSOCIATION. 
The following are the constitution and 
by-laws of the New England Women’s 
press Association. 


CONSTITUTION. 





be acquaintance + =. 

jowship among news r women ; to eleva’ 

work od the workers; and to forward by con- 

certed action through the press such good objects 
philanthropic, and reformatory 


E 
s 


social, lines as 
may from time to time present themselves. 
ARTICLE 111. Any woman who is regularly 
asa Revd = any repu- 
newspaper or magazine, as well as corre- 
eeedente for peqere outside of New a age 
wbo are resident in this section, are eligible for 
membership in the association. Other women 
who do li work may become honorary mem- 
bers by vote of the as ion. These may attend 
all meetings of the association and take part in 
es, but shall not be entitled to vote 
nor required to pay the annual fee. Application 
for membership must be presented through the 
of association; if reported upon 
favorably by the executive committee, and con- 
firmed by a vote of the association, the applicant 
may become @ member on payment of the re- 


Ss 


uired fees. 

AnticLe Iv. The officers of this association 
shall consist of a president, vice-president, secre- 
tary, treasurer, and an executive committee. The 
latter shall consist of three members besides the 
president, vice-president, secretary, and treasurer, 
who shall be members ex officiis. ' These officers 
shall be elected annually, and shall hold office 
until their successors are chosen. Any vacancy 
occurring during the year may be filled by the 
executive committee. 

ArTIcLE V. The constitution may be amended 
by a two-thirds vote of all the members. 

BY-LAWS. ‘ 

Frrst—The financial year shal! begin Januar 
1. Members shall pay an initiation fee of $1, 
and an annual assessment of $1. 

Szconp—The annual meeting, and any special 
meetings, shall be called by the executive com- 
mittee. 

Turrp—The regular monthly meeting shall be 
held upon the first Tuesday of each month, no- 
tice of which shall be sent out by the secretary. 

Fourta—When considered necessary, a vote 
by mail may be called for by the executive com- 
mittee. 

—-—-— -*@e-. —— 


OCCASIONAL SPEAKERS, 


The following Massachusetts friends of 
woman suffrage may be occasionally se- 
cured as speakers to address meetings of 
the woman suffrage leagues, under the 
auspices of the Massachusetts W. 5S. A.: 


Mary A. Livermore, Melrose. 

Julia Ward Howe, 241 Beacon Street, 
Boston. 

Henry B. Blackwell, 5 Park Street, Bos- 
ton. 

Ednah D. Cheney, Jamaica Plain, Bos- 
ton. 


Mary F. Eastman, Tewksbury, Mass. 

William Lloyd Garrison, 132 Federal 
Street, Boston. 

Adelaide A. Claflin, Quincy. 

Fred A. Claflin, Quincy. 

Cora Scott Pond, 5 Park Street, Boston. 

Rev. Louis A. Banks, 21 Atherton 
Street, Roxbury, Boston. 

Mrs. Katherine Lent Stevenson, P. O. 
Box 601, Newton. 

Ada C. Bowles, Abington. 

Huldah B. Loud, Rockland. 

Rev, Fred. A. Hinckley, Providence, 
Rhode Island. 

Miss Frances H. Turner, (Friday even- 
ast Boston. 

Mrs. E. N. L. Walton, West Newton. 

Later in the season Rev. Annie H. Shaw 
may be secured. 





“PROGRESS FROM POVERTY.” 


Mr. Giles B. Stebbins, of Detroit, Mich., 
has written a very clever book in which 
he criticises Henry George’s ‘Progress 
and Poverty” and ‘Protection or Free 
Trade.” The title of this book is ‘“Pro- 
gress from Poverty’ (Charles H. Kerr). 
The author has selected numerous pas- 
‘ages from Henry George’s books and 
Pointed out what he thinks to be the fal- 
lacies underlying the theories of the new 
Political economist. He condemns George’s 
‘ystem of land taxation and State owner- 
ship, and dissects his theories on rent, in- 
verest, and wages. He inquires why it is 
that the Knights of Labor have chosen a 
protectionist for their leader. In conclu- 
“on, the author says: “Lo write books 
Which darken the despair and dim the 

of a million toilers, and confuse the 

ws of many who read them, is a grave 

ror.” The book, although small, is 
backed with valuable information. 


~~. 
~or 





Among the frequent coaxings by which 
mM were first persuaded into the habit 

of saving their rags for paper occurs this 
from a mill in 1808 “to the ladies, 
Young, old, and middle-aged”: “If the 
stock is denied paper-mills, 

Young ladies must languish in vain for 
epistles from their swains; bachel- 

May be reduced to the necessity of a 
attendance upon the fair, when a 

"ritten communication would be an ex- 
Substitute. For rags, matrons 

wae furnished with Bibles, spectacles, 
Souff; mothers with grammars and 
pr for their children; and young 
“8 with bonnets, ribbons, and ear- 





rings (by means of which they may obtain 
husbands), or they may receive cash.”— 
Harper's Magazine. 


CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


PARSON GREEN'S COW. 
BY REV. J. B. MARTIN, 


Parson Green has a cow, named Dolly. 
She is a little, brown, flat-sided, sharp- 
backed animal, with hair long enough for 
a goat. Insignificant as she appears, she 
is worthy of more than local note. Not 
that she possesses remarkable beauty, 
neither has she a noted milk and butter 
record like the fumous Jerseys, Holsteins, 
Short-horns and Herefords; but because 
of her great affection for her master. 

Parson Green bought Dolly some years 
ago. He found her in a herd of Eastern 
cattle, and, judgiug from her appearance, 
supposed he had found an unrecognized 
Jersey. She was for sale, although her 
owner regretted parting with her, and only 
did so because of having more than he 
needed for family use. ‘Uhirty-five dollars 
was the price. ‘The parson thought that 
too much for such an ugly little thing, 
who had her butter and milk record yet to 
make; but Dolly became the property of 
Parson Green, bringing with her only a 
fragment of her early history. She first 
saw the light of day on a dairy farm, some- 
where in New York, and with a car-load of 
her companions, came West, about as 
soon as she could without her mamma. 
Dolly has not made a “fourteen pound” 
record, and Parson Green, at times, doubts 
if she is a Jersey; but her affection for 
her master is remarkable. This affection 
is shown by her persistent efforts to fol- 
low him. Parson Green seldom drives 
his cow. He goes before and she follows. 
Night and morning, in summer time, you 
can see them crossing the common, to and 
from the pasture, the man before, the cow 
behind, amusing the children and aston- 
ishing adults. More than one lazy boy 
has said, “I wish my cow would follow 
me as the preacher’s follows him, then I 
should not have to run my legs off to get 
her home.” One man in a droll way re- 
marked, ‘*I have often seen a man drive a 
cow, but that is the first time I ever saw a 
cow drive a man.” 

The determination of the little cow to 
follow her master is no little source of 
trouble to him, and often she annoys him 
almost to wrath. No minister wants to 
make his round of pastoral calls with a 
little ugly cow at his heels, who will stand 
at the gate of cottage or mansion and bawl 
for him in unsubdued tones, not caring if he 
is at that moment giving reproof, instruc- 
tion, encouragement, or kneeling in prayer 
with some one who is sick or in trouble. 
I have seen the parson, before he would 
step out on the street, look up and down 
to see if he could slip out unperceived by 
Dolly. Often when he thought his way 
clear, he would unexpectedly come upon 
her at some street corner. ‘Then he had to 
turn or dodge into some store or shop and 
wait till Dolly would give up the search. 
Often I have seen him in this way hide 
from the cow. 

Dolly bothers Parson Green only in the 
winter. He has only one little lot, and 
his stable is so small that Dolly could not 
live in it if she were a Short-horn, so exer- 
cise and cleanliness necessitate for her a 
free use of street and common during the 
winter. 

One morning, Parson Green had an er- 
rand in a distant part of the town. Dolly 
saw him on his way and followed after. 
His errand took him to the elegant home 
of one of his wealthy parishioners. Every 
thing within and without was very neat 
and quiet. Dolly followed as far as she 
could, and then, not abashed by her aris- 
tocratic surroundings, called for her mas- 
ter with loud and persistent bawls. He was 
noticeably irritated, because he felt that 
he was in some measure responsible for 
such undesirable entertainment, but he was 
helpless. To show himself at the door 
would only prolong the already too long 
performance. After exhausting her pa- 
tience, Dolly passed on. At night she did 
not appear, something unusual in her de- 
portment. Generally she was on hand for 
her master to come and milk her. Her 
master thought he heard her voice in the 
distance. He went in pursuit, and, to his 
amusement, found her in front of the 
house where she last saw him, repeating 
the solos of the morning, which were ab- 
ruptly ended as soon as she saw her mas- 


ter. 
One morning Parson Green thought he 


would secure his little cow a better pas- 
ture. A small herd of cows were going 
out two miles into the country, where they 
would have a fine pasture. Dolly could 
enjoy these privileges without expense, 
but she did not want to go without her 
master. When he would go, she would 
go. When he would stop, she would stop. 
No coaxing or driving could influence her. 
At an anperceived moment, the Parson 
sprang behind a corn-crib by the roadside. 





In an instant he was missed by the vigi- 
lant cow. Back she came on a quick run, 
with subdued bawling, and anxious, 
searching look. By rapid movements and 
successful dodging, he kept out of sight. 
Dolly seemed completely surprised and 
unable to account for the sudden, myste- 
rious disappearance. Away down the road 
and around a turn she saw a man. In an 
instant she was after him, with tail and 
head erect. She flew like a well-trained 
racer. As soon as she saw her mistake, 
about she whirled, and came back, as she 
went, to research the puzzling crib. But 
her master had made his escape, and after 
a while Dolly gave up the search and fol- 
lowed the herd to the pasture. 

Parson Green belongs to that class of 
more than twelve thousand men who are 
compelled to move at least once in three 
years. Sometimes he moves a good way. 
Dolly cannot be left behind. Into the 
two ends of a car he stows all his earthly 
possessions, and Dolly stands between. 
She does not object to travel by rail, if her 
master will accompany her. If left alone 
on board the car, she shows manifest un- 
easiness and fright. Sometimes the jour- 
ney requires an all-night ride, which al- 
ways necessitates Parson Green’s sleeping 
in the car, for without him Dolly would 
bellow, paw her head, and thrash the car 
with her horns and make continuous efforts 
to get out. I have heard the parson say 
that several times in the night she would 
awake him with her bawling, when a word, 
reassuring her of his presence, would 
quickly quiet her down. 

One day Parson Green was leading a 
funeral procession over the common on 
horseback. Dolly was out looking for 
the first green blades of grass of early 
spring. As soon as she saw him, away 
she flew, and with tail up and head down, 
she made a pretended charge, after the 
manuver of a Mexican bull-fight, and then 
jumped sidewise with a succession of loud 
moos. She followed in that position some 
distance, to the mortification of her mas- 
ter; then, settling down, she helped head 
the procession till she was forced into a 
barn-yard by the roadside.—Central Chris- 
tian Advocate. 
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The importance of purifying the blood can- 
not be overestimated, for without pure 
blood you cannot enjoy good health. 

At this season nearly every one needs a 
good medicine to purify, vitalize, and enrich 
the blood, and Hood’s Sarsaparilla is worthy 
your confidence. It is peculiar in that it 
strengthens and builds up the system, creates 
an appetite, and tones the digestion, while 
it eradicates disease. Give it a trial. 

Hood’s Sarsaparilla is sold by all druggists, 
Prepared by C. I. Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass, 


100 Doses One Dollar 





BLACKING 


A HARMLESS SHOE DRESSING. 





Gold Medal received for superiority over 
all other dressings. Will not crack or 
the leather. Bottle contains double the quanti: 
| 25e. Your Shoe has 


“LADIES 


By calling at Central Bleachery, 478 Washington St., 
pd — Temple Place, or Storer’s Bleachery, 
673 Washington St., head of Beach St., you can have 
our Hats cleansed or colored and made into the 
test Spring Styles. New patterns received daily. 
For the Relief and Cure of 


KCEN | C S$ Liver Complaints, Bilious- 











as they are not much larger than 
BROWN & CO.’S 
NERVE TONIC and 
of cases of — kind 


WINE OF COC stimulant. $1 a bottle. 
indeed, 90 att nae teed 


Piles. Any lady can take these, 
PILLS 

liable BRAIN AND 
CONSUMPTION, 








THE 
ma MODERN MARVEL. 
CURES 28mm Comins mem 
Teter, Peoriasis, Balt- Heat 
ienf fiat of insects Chape, Gold Bore, eos 









CURES Bercsnt, Bons. Bumping and Teching of 
Headache; Scald-Head and other Scalp diseases. 


ARRESTS tnccessive growin" ‘"Anee* ® 


RESTORES btm to torpid roots ond Groue 


ron Bald Places. 


UNSURPASSED f Waste at 
Clean; Will not Stain, Soil or Injure; Is not an Oil. 


MEDICAL REGISTER. 








DRS. COLBY & TAYLOR. 
Office and Residence, 
17 Hanson Street, Bcston. 


Office hours from 10 A. M.to4P.M. Wednesda 
and Saturday excepted. 


SARAH A. COLBY. ESTHER W. TAYLOK. 


ELLEN L. EASTMAN, M. D,, 


45 Milford Street, Boston. 
OFFICE HOURS: - = 12—4 P.M. 








COLLEGE OF 
PHYSICIANS and SURGEONS, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Admits students of both sexes. The instruction 





ITS WHOLESOMENESS 33°2.272" 


to users that 
many, of T own volition, use it as a Dentrifice, 
and as a remedy for Canker in the Mouth, 


THESE ARE FACTS, orecion eat 
isfaction of thousands, in all parts of the country. 


Sold by Druggists, etc., Circulars sent on request. 
SMITH BROS., Props., 349 Washington St., Boston, 


‘i as a Toilet Requisite 
CACTUS BALM, and Dressing for the 
Hair, is eminently delighttul and wholesome, and 
of especial benefit In re oyng Headache and Ner- 
vous or Neurajgic pains. This I say from person- 
al experience. Concerning its other virtues, my 
frien and acquaintances who have u e 
Balm speak of it in terms of unqualified praise 
SUSAN C, VOGL, ( Woman's Journal), 








WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS, 


Twenty-nine Leaflets are now ready, 
and for sale at cost at office WoMAN’s 
JOURNAL, No. 5 Park Street, Boston. 
Send in your orders. More suftragists can 
be made by the systematic distribution 
of Leaflets than by any other instrumen- 
tality. Sample copies of all the Leaflets 
sent by mail for 10 cents. 


SINGLE LEAFLETS. 


Eminent Opinions for Woman Suffrage. 
Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy Stone. 


Why the W. C. T. U. Seeks the Ballot, by 
Mary B. Willard. 


A Plea for Universal Suffrage, by Wm. Lloyd 
Garrison, Jr. re ’ 


Thirteen Years in Wyoming. 

More Facts from Wyoming. 

Woman Suffrage in Wyoming. 

Woman Suffrage in Washington Territory. 


Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 


The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth Higgin- 
son. 


The Bible for Woman Snffrage, by Rev. J. W. 
Bashford. 


The Government of Cities, by H. B. Blackwell. 


Municipal Suffrage for Women, by Ednah D. 
Cheney. 


Municipal Suffrage for Women, No. 2, by Ed- 
nah D. Cheney. 


Woman’s Rights Fables, by Lillie Devereux 
Blake. 


Rev. James Freeman Clarke vs. Francis Park- 
man. 


Prof. Carruth on Sutirage. 

A Duty of Women, by Frances Power Cobbe. 
Senator Anthony for Woman Suffrage. 

Henry Ward Beecher on Woman Suffrage. 
Woman Suffrage Man’s Right, by Henry Ward 
Beecher. 


Price of Single Leaflets, 10 cents per 
hundred, at WOMAN’s JOURNAL Office, or 
15 cents per hundred, postpaid, by mail. 


DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 


No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, by 
the Hon. John D. Long. 


The Advancement of Women, by Mary A. Liv- 
ermore. 


Woman Suffrage Essential to Pure Govern- 
ment, by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 


Woman Suffrage Essential to a True Republic, 
by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 


Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 


ee Rights for Women, by George William 
Curtis. 


The Forgotten Woman in Massachusetts, by 
Wm. I. Bowditch. 


How Men Rob and Enslave Women, by Wm. 
I. Bowditch. 


Woman Suffrage, py Kev. James Freeman 
Clarke. 


Price of Double Leaflets, 20 cents per 
hundred, at WOMAN’s JOURNAL Office, No. 
5 Park Street, Boston, Mass., or 30 cents 
per hundred, postpaid, by mail. 


ZYLONITE 


WATERPROOF 


COLLARS = CUFFS 


’ For Ladies and Gentiemen. 


Do not require Laundrying. Do not 
Wilt from Perspiration. 


Neat, Durable and Comfortable. 


ESPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR 
TRAVELING. 
Parties being convinced that ZYLONITE 


COLLARS AND CUFFS 


are as ECONOMICAL and DESIRABLE as 
represented, can always obtain the same, 
FREE OF POSTAGE, 


by addressing, GEORGE CLEMENT & CO., 
33 East 22d St., N. Y., at the following prices : 


Gent’s Collars, 20c. 6 for $1.10. 00 doz 
% 6 Yan, 00 








LIVER ness, Constipation, Headache, and 
25 Cents a Box. 
The best and most re- 
JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO., 
405 Washington, Cor. Bedford St., Boston. 
TREATISE on thisdisease, to any sufferer. Give 
press & P.O. address. DR. T. A. SLOCU: 


5 ox- 
181 Pearl st. 8. ¥ 






Cuffs, 40c. 7 
Ladies’ Collars, lic. 6 “ 85c. 150 “ 
“« CuffS, 30c.6 “ 170. 300 “ 


iste of a three years’ graded course of Didactic 
and Clinical Lectures and Practical work in the Lab- 
oratory and Dissecting Room. 


FEES. 
For OneCourse of Lectures.........ssseeeees $ 85.00 
For the Three Courses, including Marticula- 
tion and im advance........cccsceecsesesecs 225.00 
Matriculation Fee (Yearly) ........s.sseeeees 5.00 
Demonstrator’s Fee, payable but once....... 5.00 
GORRUEN DOGscrccccsecesetes coscesceesece 30.00 


For further particulars or catalogues address 
Dr. C. P. THAYER, Registrar, 
College Physicians and Surgeons, Boston, Mass. 


DR. LUOY W. TUCK, 


ECLECTIC, AND A THOROUGH MEDICAL 
ELECTRICIAN, 
Making a specialty of all kinds of CHRONIC 
DISEASES. 

The Dr. has studied the “Mind Cure” as a science 
and is using it successfully when desired by patients, 
or when she thinks it advisable, at the same time 
teaching her poten how to make use of it for their 
own personal benefit. Thorough Massage Treatments 
are given ay | — rd pe — an s 

es om rt an ose Supporters 
Elastic Bands, Rheumatic Plasters, can ney tained 
at her office, 48 Boylston St., as usual. 

Office hours from 9 to 4 (except Thursdays). 

For particulars send for Circular. 


HOWARD COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 


West Bridgewater, Mass. 








Home and Day School for girls and young women, 
Thorough general education. Preparation for college 
or for advanced standing in college. Address the 
Principal, HELEN MAGILL, Ph.D., (Graduate of 
Swarthmore Cewegen Boston University, and Newn- 
ham College, Cambridge, England.) 


Woman's Medical College of Chicago. 


Term begins about the second Tuesday in Se 
tember and continues thirty-one weeks. Thoroug 
and practical instruction in every department of 
medicine. Clinical advantages unsurpassed. For par- 
ticulars or Annual Announcement address the 
ony Pror. MARIE J. MERGLER, 29 N. 
Throop 8t., Chicago, 1ll. 

Pror. WM. H. BYFORD, President. 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY. 


Winter Session opens October 5th.; ending May 
1887. Three years’ graded course. Lecwures, Quizzes, 
Laboratory Work, and full Clinical Instruction. Stu- 
dents are also admitted to Clinics in almost all the 
Hospitals and [= of New York. For an 
nouncements and information apply to 

EMILY BLACKWELL M. D., Dean, 
128 Second Avenue, New York. 


























Enamel your Ranges twice a year, tops once 
a week and you have the finest-polished stove in the 
world. For sale by all Grocers and Stove Dealers. 








9, MILLION 
worn during 
the past six 
years. 

This marvel- 
ous success is 
due— 


1st.—To the 
superiority of 
Coraline over 
all other ma- 
terials, as a 


stiffener for 
Corsets. 
2d.—To the 


superior qual- 
ity, shape and 
workmanship 
of our Corsets, 
combined with 
their low 
prices. 

Avoid cheap imitations made of various kinds 
of cord. None are genuine unless 

““DR. WARNER’S CORALINE” 

is printed on inside of steel cover. 


FOR SALE BY ALL LEADING MERCHANTS. 
WARNER BROTHERS, 
359 Broadway. Now York City. 
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ORGANIZING KANSAS. 


Savina, Kan., May 18, 1887. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

I have just returned from a trip on the 
Sante Fé road west. I spoke first to a 
large audience in the Court House at Great 
Bend, where [ found sentiment more fa- 
yorable to equal suffrage than I had ex- 
pected, no work having been done here in 
that line. In the morning 1 organized an 
Equal Suffrage Society, with Mrs. Mattie 
Gunn Baldwin, an eminent educator, for 
president, and Mrs. Belle Chamberlain for 
corresponding secretary. Mrs. A. Y. Mc- 
Cormick lives here, and has had experience 
in this work in otber States. She is in- 
valuable in this new society. Mrs. Tyler, 
of the firm of Tyler & Tyler, is a business 
woman of great ability. We have several 
women in Kansas in the same business— 
real estate—who are said to be successful 
without driving bargains too sharp to be 
honest. 

At Larned I was met at the train by Dr. 
Jane E. Spaulding, a woman who has a 
heart of gold and the brain of a Portia for 
judgment. She drove me to the hospita- 
ble home of Mr. and Mrs. Webb, where I 
found not only my creature comforts most 
graciously looked to, but just the atmos- 
phere that rests and delights. Here I met 
Mrs. Rush, and the sight of her good face 
brought to mind the winter’s work in the 
Legislature. She was a deeply interested 
and not inactive visitor in the Senate, of 
which her husband was a member. I spoke 
in the G. A. R. Hall toa rather small au- 
dience, and next morning met the Larned 
Suftrage Society in Mrs. Rush’s parlors. 
This Society has in it most excellent ma- 
terial, and I predict success for it. Mrs. 
Webb is comfort and strength to the work- 
ers in this cause. She is a member of the 
Larned Society, and is helping on this 
movement at an age when most women ex- 
cuse themselves from active usefulness. 
Dr. Spaulding is the president. 

In Garden City I met with a number of 
leading ladies at Mrs. Merriam’s tea-table, 
from which we adjourned to the church. 
Here I addressed another small audience, 
an open-air concert proving a greater at- 
traction than a woman suffrage lecture. 
On the afternoon of the next day, I organ- 
ized a society, with Mrs. Timberlake for 
president, and Mrs. W. B. Jackson for cor- 
responding secretary. I left this meeting 
in the hands of its new president, the mem- 
bers discussing plans of work to be entered 
upon immediately. Our Western women 
have a way of going right at things. 

My train was due at Syracuse at 6 P. M., 
but it reached that city at 8.25 instead. 
The audience had gone out of the hall, but 
a boy was sent round with a bell and the 
announcement that we should hold the 
meeting, and, late as it was, the hall was 
soon pretty well filled. After the lecture 
I organized the Syracuse Equal Suffrage 
Society, with Mrs. H. D. Nott president, 
and Mrs. E. B. Barber corresponding sec- 
retary. 

Syracuse, sixteen miles from the Colo- 
rado line, was the Mecca of my pilgrimage, 
because here, April 4, they elected a city 
council of women, and I was bent upon 
seeing the town that had made this inno- 
vation, and the women who were filling the 
council chairs. 1 wanted to ask the peo- 
ple how it came about and how it was work- 
ing. ‘The first of these ladies introduced 
to me was Mrs. E. B. Barber, a fair-faced, 
gentle-mannered woman, with an unmis- 
takable air of business abouther. I found 
this accounted for by the fact that she is a 
business woman. Her husband does a 
large and complicated business; the books 
are entirely in her charge. Mrs. H. D. 
Nott is a business woman, too. I expect 
much of Mrs. Nott in the management of 
their Suffrage Society, because of her ex- 
perience in Iowa as president of the Eighth 
District Woman Suffrage Society. Mrs. 
Coggeshall says they were very sorry to 
lose Mrs. Nott from their ranks. She is 
chairman of the Syracuse aldermanic force. 
Mrs. M. M. Riggles is a quiet little woman, 
a careful and conscientious mother and 
housewife. She has a way of making up 
her mind for herself, and standing firmly 
by her convictions. She has a reputation 
among Syracuse male citizens for being a 
person of excellent judgment. Mrs. S. N. 
Coe is a woman of excellent ability, with 
enough conservatism to keep her enthu- 
siasm in proper check. No one of these 
women is more anxious to do exactly right 
than is Mrs. Coe. She is sister to Mrs. 
Lemert, president. of the Saxon Equal Suf- 
frage Society, organized at Dodge City by 
Mrs. Saxon, and named for her. She has 
several such namesakes in Kansas. Mrs. 
L. M. Swartwood, the fifth member, I did 
not see, although I made an effort to do so. 
She was confined to her home by sickness ; 
but I am told that she is a woman of abil- 
ity, and by no means behind her sisters in 
-any requisite for her position. My short 
acquaintance with these women convinced 
ame that sitting in council-chairs and wrest- 
ling with questions of city polity has had 
no effect to unsex them—whatever that 
anay be—for these were as womanly 
women as I have ever seen. I looked in 





vain for masculine tendencies. There was 
not a bint of it in dress or manner. Meet- 
ing them on the street or in the cars, you 
would never guess that they were city 
officials. From conversation with them, I 
learned that they were exceedingly anxious 
to make their administration a just one— 
one that would advance the best interests 
of their city; and when they spoke of ad- 
vancing the interests of their city, they be- 
trayed the fact that they had in mind the 
city’s moral as well as temporal prosper- 
ity. It is said of them that they are doing 
better work than the body of men who 
composed the previous council. Their 
townspeople say they were elected because 
“somebody proposed it, and everybody 
was pleased with the idea;” because ‘‘it 
was believed they would make excellent 
officers ;” because ‘‘the temperance people 
thought women wouldn’t be afraid to en- 
force the prohibitory law;” because “we 
wanted to advertise our town,’*—this last 
from a member of a real estate firm; be- 
cause “‘women would take time to do the 
work well and thoughtfully.” Altogether, 
I was pleased with my first sight of a 
woman council; this is the only one in the 
United states. I believe they will do them- 
selves and their sex credit; but they have 
no easy road before them. They know it, 
and are not afraid. ‘They are firm in their 
convictions, and do their own thinking, 
and are at the same time teachable and al- 
ways trying to gain the best light on the 
subject in hand; there is, therefore, bright 
hope for them. The sympathy and con- 
gratulations of the woman suffragists of 
the United States are due these five coun- 
cilwomen of Syracuse. 

I found here Miss Mary C. Moore, a bright 
young “school-marm,” who had courage- 
ously packed her trunk and travelled alone 
from Pittsburg, Pa., to Syracuse, Kan., 
where she had “taken a claim.” She in- 
tended building on it, and sending for her 
sister, another ‘‘school-marm.” A_ resi- 
dence of five years on it will put her in 
possession of the Jand, which will then be 
greatly advanced in value. I found many 
other young ladies from older States and 
Eastern colleges doing the same thing. 
Miss Rose Speer will “prove up” on her 
claim in July. She has been living in a 
‘“dug-out,” near Sherlock, and teaches 
school part of the time. These circum- 
stances explain the superiority of our Kan- 
sas schools, and the excellence of Western 
society. Itis a matter of surprise, even to 
Western people, to find refinement and cul- 
ture in a “‘dug-out.” 

Having ‘‘a night off,” I was invited into 
the country. After a seven-mile drive from 
Sherlock across the virgin soil, we drew 
up before a new house ona ‘‘claim.” Here 
we were greeted by a lady with a beautiful 
face, whose manner would have graced 
any social circie. Ushered into the house, 
I found a bright carpet on the floor, em- 
broidery on the chairs, an oil painting 
on the rough, unfinished wall, and a daily 
paper on the centre table. At dinner I 
met with a little circle of women of this 
neighborhood, and I constantly contrasted 
them with their city sisters; and the con- 
trast was not unfavorable to the women 
living on the Kansas prairies. I found 
them bright and thoughtful, well read and 
rich in experience. I found more such at 
the schoolhouse in the evening, where we 
held an interesting meeting, after which I 
organized the ‘Lone Star” (name of school 
district) Equal Suffrage Society. Its offi- 
cers are Mrs. E. B. Moore, president; Mrs. 
Anna Sedlatzick, vice-president ; Miss Rose 
Speer, recording secretary; Mr. E. G. 
Commons, corresponding secretary (ad- 
dress Deerfield, Kan.), Mr. E. B. Moore, 
treasurer. From this Society I expect ex- 
cellent work. 

I met with the Rice County W. C. T. U. 
Convention, and enjoyed it thoroughly, as 
I always do these meetings with the grand 
women of this grand organization. I ad- 
dressed the Convention in the evening on 
woman suffrage. I visited several other 
points, but must close this already too 
long letter without mention of them. 

Yours for the work, 
LAURA M. JOHNS. 


CALLING OUT THE RESERVES. 


During past years, the brave women 
who pioneered the equal suffrage move- 
ment, and whose perceptions of justice 
were keen as a Damascus blade, took for 
their rallying cry: ‘“Taxation without rep- 
resentation is tyranny.” But the average 
woman, who has nothing to be taxed, de- 
clined to go forth to battle on that issue. 
Plain, practical temperance people have 
begun appealing to this same average 
woman, saying: ‘*With your vote we can 
close the saloons that tempt your boys to 
ruin;” and behold! they have transfixed 
with the arrow of conviction that mother’s 
heart, and she is ready for the fray. Not 
rights, but duties; not her need alone, but 
that of her children and her country; not 
the “woman,” but the “human” question 
is stirring women’s hearts and breaking 
down their prejudice to-day. For they 
begin to perceive the divine fact that civil- 








ization, in proportion as it becomes Chris- 
tianized, will make increasing demands 
upon creation’s gentler half; that the 
Ten Commandments and the Sermon on 
the Mount are voted up or voted down 
upon election day; and that a military ex- 
igency requires the army of the Prince of 
Peace to call out its reserves. 
FrRaNCcES E. WILLARD. 
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IN MEMORIAM. 

Died at her home, Hopedale, Ohio, 
April 10, 1887, JanE DoNALDSON McNEE- 
LY, in her 80th year. 

Among the readers of the WoMAN’s 
JOURNAL there doubtless are a lingering 
few to whom this name will be a reminder 
of the anti-slavery struggle of the decades 
of °30, °40 and °50. Like her own loyal 
soul, the most of those who shared with 
her the heart pains and spirit exaltations 
of this historic time have passed to ‘the 
land o’ the leal.”’ 

She was the daughter of Francis and 
Margaretta Donaldson, and was born at 
Auckland, Durham, England, in 1808. In 
1820 the family came to this country and 
found a home at New Richmond, on the 
Ohio River, above Cincinnati, naming it 
Frandon Farm. Here a family burial- 
place was early set apart, and in this Fran- 
don Cemetery her “home of life,” left ten- 
antless, was taken and tenderly laid to 
rest where ashes mingle with kindred 
ashes. Her brothers, Christian and Wil- 
liam Donaldson, were in the forefront of 
the anti-slavery movement of their State, 
and especially in Cincinnati, which city in 
afew years became their home. In this 
they had the inspiration of their sister’s 
sympathy. When, in 1836, the office of 
the Philanthropist was attacked and its 
press thrown into the river, the mob has- 
tened to the Donaldson home, clamoring 
for James G. Birney and Christian Donald- 
son. They were not then in the city. It 
was the brave, self-possessed presence of 
Jane Donaldson that had the power to 
quell and disperse the rabble. Mrs. Emily 
Robinson, of Salem, O., then teaching a 
colored school in Cincinnati, stood with 
her as she addressed the mob from the 
steps at her door. 

In 1837, Jane Donaldson married Cyrus 
McNeely, of Harrison County, O. For 
almost fifty years, in close unity of feeling 
and purpose, their lives have been inter- 
woven. Her expressed desire is not 
granted that she might be the one to bear 
the desolation of lingering here when the 
inevitable hour should come for one to 
meet death. Her characteristic forgetful- 
ness of self and instinctive yearning that 
others be spared pain, could perhaps be no 
more forcibly exampled than in this wish. 
Together they bore the contumely of be- 
ing the friends of the slave. For many 
years their home was the refuge of the 
fugitive. Frail physically and of native 
refinement, the toil and peril that this in- 
volved were cheerfully accepted. It might 
bring the exigency of birth or of death be- 
neath their roof to be met by the ministra- 
tion of her own hands, since none outside 
might with safety know of the sheltered 
guests. After the glad day which made 
this service a thing of the past, her refer- 
ence to it was so simple and wholesome 
that one almost lost sight of the discom- 
forts involved, or of what a sacrifice it 
must have been toabstain, as she had felt it 
a duty to do, from slave produce in dress 
and food. Her many graces of character 
won the affection of those who, like herself 
and husband, had thrown themselves, 
heart and hand, into the great conflict. For 
those whom she learned to love in those 
years of trial her affection never waned. 
When the account of Abby Kelley Fos- 
ter’s death came“to her, her tears flowed 
as for a friend with whom she had just 
parted. To one with Mrs. McNeely’s 
deeply-rooted religious convictions, the 
views accepted by Harriet Martineau in 
her latter years could but bea grief. But 
the love that had grown for Miss Mar- 
tineau while they were. associated during 
her visit in America, with confidence in 
her entire integrity, remained undimmed. 

With such as she, sympathy flows 
toward every philanthropic endeavor. She 
watched with keen interest the removal of 
barriers to woman’s advancement. ‘T'em- 
perance work, especially as pursued by 
the great woman movement, stirred her 
soul. For all issues growing out of human 
need her heart was enlisted. The thought 
of improving the conditions characteriz- 
ing the public schools of Ohio fifty years 
ago, early entered the hearts of this de- 
voted pair and became to them a life work. 
The breaking up of personal family plans 
by the death of friends and of their chil- 
dren opened the way for this object in life. 
The fruit of solicitous thought and discus- 
sion was the building and equipping, at 
their own expense, in a beautiful rural 
spot, of aschool. This was designed to 
supplement the work of the neighboring 
public schools, but as the better way 
dawned, the plan was adapted to training 
teachers to take charge of these schools 








How radical and far-seeing was their con- 
ception of a model school is evidenced by 
the capacity of the building and satisfying 
beauty of the ample grounds which have 
made it possible for the McNeely Normal 
School of Eastern Ohio to continue for 
thirty-five years a radiating power. Dur- 
ing this period, while the lives of many 
hundreds of young persons were being 
quickened and disciplined for usefulness 
by school influences of rare quality, the 
woman whose heart and brain had, in 
large measure, made this opportunity pos- 
sible, passed to and fro among them so 
quietly, so unostentatiously, that many 
scarcely knew she lived, and little appre- 
hended that to her wisdom and gener- 
osity they were under an obligation that 
could never be adequately met. With the 
beautiful educational work going on about 
her, and the trees that in hope and faith 
had been planted in the school grounds, 
spreading into graceful, majestic propor- 
tions before her eyes, she gently accepted 
the pains that come with years. Death 
had many times claimed her loved ones. 
Her home had been opened to the or- 
phaned; but these had gone their several 
ways, carrying the benediction of her influ- 
ence with them. ‘The later years were 
spent with only the home companionship 
of her husband. Friends gladly sought the 
sunshine of the peaceful spot where sim- 
plicity was linked with refinement; heart- 
some humor with benign hospitality; en- 
lightened toleration with graces of relig- 
ious culture and fervor. Blessed to all 
who have felt the spirit of this home, must 
be the memory of it. Blessed the memory 
of this woman whose calm, clear judgment 
steered straight toward right and truth; 
whose self-reliant, well-poised soul was 
never swayed by wind of persecution or 
self-indulgent policy; whose self was 
swallowed up in tender remembrance of 
others; whose tender, sensitive heart made 
her brave and strong in behalf of others’ 
pain, and whose genial soul, while the 
frail hold on life gradually loosened, 
brightened the hours with that character- 
istic cheer which ever added charm to her 
personality. These qualities made her life- 
work possible. They strengthened and 
upheld the hands of the husband who so 
safely trusted in her. 


“We may not know 

Over what pleasant fields of heaven 

Dawns the sweet sunrise of her smile,” 
but the assurance cannot be taken from 
us that the everlasting arms do give her 
rest. M. J. G. 
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The Old, Staunch, and Always Reliable 


PENN 


Mutual Lite Ins. Co, 


OF PHILADELPHIA, PA., 


ASSETS .....cccecccccccesees $12,000,000 
LIABILITIES...........+-+- 10,000,000 
SURPLUS ......ceeeseceesees 2,000,000 


Established in 1847, and having 
FORTY YEARS of EXPERIENCE, 


will hereafter 


INSURE WOMEN 


at exactly the same cost and on exactly the 
same plans as men. 


COMPETENT 


Female MEDICAL Examiners 


are employed to examine applicants. 


Professional Women 


and all others who desire to protect their own 
old age, or to protect others who are dependent 
upon them, can now do so by securing 


Life or Endowment Insurance 


in one of the best of companies and at the 
lowest cost. 


All Policies issued by the Penn Mutual are 


Incontestable and Non-forfeitable. 





For rates, plans, and all information, write 
or apply to 


PLYMPTON & BUNTING, 
NEW ENGLAND DEPARTMENT, 


1S STATE ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
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SPECIAL NOTICES. 





Saturday, May 28.—Business Haefing at 10 Ay 
Public iets at 11 A.M. Ann M at 
. Lunch at Park Street, 1.30 P. 
Monday, May 30,)3.30 P. M.—Mrs. Tannatt 
oods will read a paper called, “Is Boston a Liter. 
ary Centre?” 





Wanted. — Two first-class women solicitors to 
solicit insurance for the Penn Mutual Life Insurang 
Co. Must be able to give the best of referances as tp 
Garectet pnt a | 5h ne & Buntiyg, 

ene anagers New England Departm 
State Street, Boston. ’ ices 








Millinery.— Misses Stinson and Lewis are pre. 
pared to execute all orders in millinery work at the 
shortest notice. Bonnets trimmed and untri 
ans ~% assortment of flowers and material alway; 
on hand. 





Wanted—Children to board through the summer, 
or permanently. Healthful locality and good care, 
- ply to IsaBELL TispeTTs, Tamworth Iro, 

orks, " 





Wanted—A child to board on a farm, where jt 
will get the best of care. Would take a child while 
the parents are prorat, Address Mrs. A. B. Fez. 
Lows, Box 55, Ipswich, Mass. 





A College Graduate, who has completed the 
Normal Course at the Allen Gymnasium in Boston, 
and who has had some ae in conducting 
classes, desires a position to take charge of a ladies’ 
amet many in a college or school, and would give 
nstruction in other branches, if necessary; or she 
would establish a gymnasium where there was 4 
gee opening. Address “Physical Culture,” Tuy 

OMAN’S JOURNAL. 





Boston Dress-Cutting School, 37 Winter 
Street. Mrs. B. A. STEARNS, teacher of the tailors’ 
method ; patterns cut to order; suits cut and basted; 
adjustable skirt forms for sale. 


“THE OREAD” OF MT. GARROLL 


SEMINARY and CONSERVATORY of MUSIO 
(Carroll Co., Ill.) tells how students with small 
means can, by the ‘PECUNIARY AID System,” gains 
collegiate or musical education. Send for one—Frrez. 


VASSAR COLLECE, 


POUGHEEEPSIE,N. ¥. 


FOR WOMEN, with a complete College Course, 
School of Painting and Music, Astronomical! Obser- 
vatory, Laboratory of Chemistry and Physics, Cab- 
inets of Natural History, a Museum of Art, a Library 
of 15, Volumes, Ten Professors, Twenty-three 
Teachers. Catalogues sent on renee. 

Rev. JAMES M. TAYLOR, D. D., President. 


ISLAND HOME HOTEL, 


LONG ISLAND, 
LAKE WINNIPISEOGEE, N. H. 


Situated on the highest part of 
Long Island, 250 feet above the level of the lake. The 
Island Home Hotel is one of the most delightful sum- 
mer resorts of America. 
Terms, 87 to $10 per week. 


Address F. B. De BLOIS, Manager, 
48 Winter Street, Boston, 


or to A. M. BLAKE, Proprictor, at Island Home 
Hotel, Long Island, N. H. 


Also of Cleveland House, St. Augustine, Florida. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & C01 
NEW BOOKS. 


HENRY CLAY. 


Vols. XV. and XVI. in Series of American States 
men. By Cart Scuurz. 2 vols. $2.50. 
COLONIAL BALLADS, SONNETS, AND 

OTHER VERSE. 


By Maroaret J. Preston, author of “Cat 
toons,” ete. lvol. 16mo. Gilt top. $1.25. 


WAS SHAKESPEARE SHAPLEIGH! 


A Correspondence in Two Entanglements. Eéi- 
ted by Justin Winsor, Librarian of Harv 
University. lvol. 16mo. 75 cts. 














*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent by mail, pot 
paid, on receipt of price by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston 





ASK YOUR SHOE DEALER FOR 


“GILT EDGE.” The Ladies’ Favorite 
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DNCE TRIED, ALWAYS USED. 
Bottles Hold DOUBLE QU. 
For sale in Boston by all the fashionable firms: 


H. H. Tuttle & Co., . 435 Washington © 
T.E.Moseley &Co., . . . 469 Washingto® 
Thayer, McNeil & Hodgki 47 Temple ee 
B.S.Rowe&Co., . .... 637 Washingto2 


And first-class dealers generally. 


TWILLED PERCALINES 
KNIGHTS’ LINING STORE 


41 Avon St., Boston. 


—$—<$—<—— 
©. H. SIMONDS & CO., PRINTERS, 45 TEMPLE PLAGE, BO 
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